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ILLING the soil is a form of service with some of the ele- 
ments of craftsmanship. Nature often yields reluctantly and 


a goodly portion of the tiller’s reward is in the joy of his 
labors. » Our infant industries have been protected — personal 
service institutions are difficult to subsidize — save with good will. 
Their progress and development have been the result of skillful 
leadership, patient, tireless effort, and the continued re-investment 
of possible savings. » Pioneers who have carved their way to recog- 
nition, building large and efficient organizations and who have 
assumed the greater portion of the burden in perfecting the art and 
technique of their craft—merit special consideration on the part of 
those demanding and dependent upon the maintenance 
of a standard of art and service. 
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THosrE wio 
KNOW IT BEST 


Local advertisers prefer The Daily 
News above every Chicago week-day 
newspaper. These merchants live with- 
in The Daily News circulation territory 
. . . know the type of newspaper The 
Daily News is, the class of readers it 
reaches, the response that advertising 
in its columns evokes. 


Western advertisers, too ... the major- 
ity of whom are located within The 
Daily News circulation territory and 
sphere of editorial influence... prefer 
The Daily News above every other Chi- 
cago week-day newspaper. 


There are many evidences that The 
Chicago Daily News is a good news- 
paper and an effective advertising me- 
dium. But none of them is more con- 
vincing than the fact that those who 
know it best value it most. 


THE CHIcaGco DAILy NEWS 
CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
Daily News Plaza 3-241 General Motors Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Walnut 8902 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MEMBER OF THE 
John B. Woodward, Inc. C. Geo. Krogness 100,000 GROUP 
110 E. 42d St. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank OF AMERICAN 
Tel. Ashland 2770 Bldg. Tel. Douglas 7892 CITIES 
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Statler 
service 


awaits 


you in 
six cities 


So you get “Statler Service’ here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and _ other 
for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 


“ ” . 
extra conveniences 


less of conditions—and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON OETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania ] 
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BY WALTER MANN 


How Much for Newspapers? 


What was the total national newspaper 
advertising appropriation? The Bureau 
of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. un- 
dertakes to answer this question, among 
others, in a thirty-three-page survey en- 
titled, ‘Fifty National Advertisers; Their 
Experiences with Newspaper National Ad- 
vertising,” recently released. With the 
figures, which are copyrighted estimates of 
the amount expended for newspapers an- 
nually from 1926 to 1929, inclusive, is 
also given much interesting information 
as to the purposes, methods and results of 
the campaigns cited. 

Although, in some cases, the latter are 
excerpts from business magazines, for the 
most part they are quotations from re- 
ports made direct to the association, which 
makes the survey all the more valuable. 

In a prefatory note it is stated, “The 
fifty advertisers selected for the study in- 
vested more than $67,000,000 out of a 
total of $260,000,000 appropriated for 
national newspaper advertising in 1929.” 
However, here we find need for a grave 
question. What is the  association’s 
definition of a “national newspaper adver- 
tiser’’ and how is the sum of $260,000,000 
determined? Obviously, the term is 
capable of many interpretations and the 
figures are so important that we wish the 
association had explained the basis of their 
computation more fully. 

Among the firms reporting are An- 
heuser-Busch, Armour & Company, Santa 
Fe Railroad, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, Frigidaire Corporation, General 
Electric Company, General Motors, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Portland Cement Corporation, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company and many others. 

The pamphlet is well worth having. 
It is available free from the A. N. P. A., 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Training Plans for Office Employes. 
June, 1930. By the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The third of a series of re- 
ports devoted to the subject of training 
and educating various types of personnel 
in business and industry. The other two 
of the series are: Training Plans for 
Junior Executives and Foreman Training 
Plans. Outlines four methods of training 
office employes: (1) training on the job; 
(2) education through printed instructions ; 
(3) training in company schools of 
classes; (4) courses offered by outside or- 
ganizations with examples. All free upon 
request to the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Twenty pages. 


Advertising of Meats by Chain Grocery 
Companies. By E. L. Rhoades, Assistant 
Professor of Marketing, The University of 
Chicago, March, 1930. A study of meth- 
ods and prices. The fourth of a series 


which deals with the chain store as a factor 
in the distribution of meat and meat prod. 
ucts. Other bulletins include: The Chain 
Store and the Packing Industry (50 cents), 
The Management of Chain Meat Market; 
(40 cents), Chain Stores and the Inde. 
pendent Meat Retailer (30 cents). Avail- 
able from the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of Chicago, 
Chicago (50 cents, 23 pages). 


A Guide to 1930 Business in Springfield 
and Western Massachusetts. Something 
different from the usual run of surveys is 
furnished by the Springfield newspapers 
under the foregoing title. Although only 
sixteen pages in length, it is as attention- 
compelling as a 500-page volume would 
be—once the cover is turned. Its interest 
lies in the fact that it is made up en- 
tirely of drawings instead of tables. Only 
the salient facts are pictured, one to a 
page, and twelve in all, while in the back 
quotations from the Department of Com- 
merce’s survey of New England furnish 
proof of the claims. We wish the sur- 
vey had been given a better cover, for it 
deserves it. Available free from the 
Springfield newspapers, Springfield, Mass, 


Markets for American Motion-Picture 
Equipment in Asia, Africa and Oceania. 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 701 of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce.) 
Gives information on the standard pro- 
jectors in use in each of the countries in 
Asia, Africa and Oceania, the use and pos- 
sibilities of sales of generator sets, the 
types of lamps and screens in use, and 
the extent to which visual education by 
means of motion pictures is practiced. Ten 
cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 46 pages. 


Distribution of Hard Fibre Cordage. 
(Bulletin No. 82 of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Harvard University.) By 
Howard T. Lewis. A survey based on 
information obtained from eleven manu- 
facturers for the year 1927, giving some 
of the significant facts relative to the dis- 
tribution of hard fibre cordage by dollar 
value and poundage, by type of product, . 
by type of customer, and by selected geo- 
graphic areas; some significant weaknesses 
in the marketing policies of cordage manu- 
factures and suggestions for strengthening 
them; and a basis upon which manufac: 
turers can determine the proper attitude to 
assume towards the problems of the whole- 
saler. $2.00 a copy, from the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research, Soldiers 
Field, Boston, Massachusetts. 26 pages. 


Italian Chemical Developments in 1928 
and 1929. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 705 of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The bureaus sec 
ond report on the Italian Chemical Indus: 
try, the first having been released 10 
September, 1928. Ten cents a copy “7 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington, D. C. 49 pages. 
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Advertising minds to originate the basic sales idea 
you want to convey, or to work with your agency or 
advertising department in developing an already 
determined idea. 


Experienced scenario writers to prepare the story 
for screening. 


Technical experts in photography, sound, lighting, 
and direction to make the picture. 


World wide distribution outlets with a guaranteed 
total circulation of 5,000,000 to present the picture in 
any territory, to any group you wish to reach. 


Warner Bros. lead the field in entertainment pictures. 
With one bold stride they have now advanced to the 
forefront of the commercial field. 


You now can have an industrial motion picture made 
by the company that brought the Talking Picture to 
the world. 


Their industrial and commercial department offers you: 


You can show the manufacturing processes that go into 
your product, present new selling ideas to your salesmen 
or dealers, or bring home to your prospects a living picture 


of your company and what it means. 


Or, by the use of a sponsored picture, you can advertise 
directly to an audience of 5,000,000 people who attend 
the best moving picture theatres. They cannot miss your 


advertisement when it is shown on the screen. 


The cost of this service is less than you think. Write 
for illustrated book describing the possibilities of the 


industrial pictures. 


220 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


WHAT WARNER BROS. PROMISE WARNER BROS. DELIVER 


WARNER BROS. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES, 
A SUBSIDIARY OF WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 


INC. 


Branches in 26 Cities in the United States and throughout the World 
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President Everitt of 
Montgomery Ward 
follows our lead 


—but 12 years after 


his recent letter to 10 million Montgomery Ward customers, 

President George B. Everitt , announces drastic price cuts on their 
great lines of merchandise. He also offers purchasers of $25 or 
more the advantage of time payments. 


This in mid-summer, 1930. 


Apparently Montgomery Ward found it 
necessary to do the daring, the unusual, 
to speed up sales turnover. 


Now, may we turn the calendar pages 
back to the latter part of 1917? 


Then too, stocks of merchandise in most 
lines constituted a perplexing problem to 
distributors the country over. This affected 
manufacturers, retailers, mail order houses 
alike. In the months immediately follow- 
ing America’s entry into the war, April 
1917, with Liberty Bond buying to the 
fore, public demand for merchandise 
slumped. It did not regain its poise until 
1918. 


What to do with large merchandise stocks 
also confronted Larkin Co. in the fall of 
1917 (the country’s great factory-to-family 
distributors) as it did other lesser mer- 
chandisers. 


The writer's 10 years’ service as Sales 
Promotion Manager for that organization 
included that period and some years fol- 
lowing. 


We were given the problem to solve. Our 
solution was embodied in a proposal to 
offer 
1,200 items of Larkin merchandise 
(never before sold except for cash) 
on time payments; 
to accept minimum orders on this plan 
for $50 (later we advanced this to 
$60) ; 
and to mark up the cash prices (on 
this slow moving merchandise) 10%. 


This program, launched in December, 
1917, became the country-wide famous 
Larkin Better Homes Plan. It is still 
actively utilized by that organization. It 
quickly made its value evident in reduc- 
ing merchandise stocks. It produced sales 


at higher prices when cut price sales 
everywhere were not selling similar mer- 
chandise. It developed a volume of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in sales. 


Now, more than 12 years later, faced by 
a drop in sales volume, President Everitt 
of Montgomery Ward cuts prices. Then 
we raised prices. He accepts $25 or larger 
orders on payments. We started with $50 
minimum, later raised. 


This Larkin Better Homes program of 
1917, now surviving the changes of more 
than 12 years, sold then and sells today, 
merchandise in volume at a profit. Presi- 
dent Everitt’s program should also go far 
to fill the gap of recent months in Mont- 
gomery Ward’s sales, caused by current 
conditions. 


For 35 years, we have developed programs 
of distribution for a great variety of mer- 
chandise (many of these of a direct-by- 
mail nature). 


Certain of the most successful, as in the 
case of the Larkin Better Homes Plan, 
have been devised to meet conditions 
similar to those now facing American mer- 
chandisers. Will you pardon another illus- 
tration:— 


This client, after 15 years, faced a similar 
difficult selling period. His total sales, 
$150,000 annually. Our original program 
starting with three weeks initial publicity, 
followed by six weeks active selling, gave 
him $160,000 sales in a month and a half. 


One program followed another which we 
devised for this client’s use. Within four 
years, his annual sales exceeded one mil- 
lion, with a net of more than $200,000. 


Again—in the spring of 1921 (you will 
remember the business slump of that 
period was in full force), we suggested 
to a nationally known merchandiser, a 


program involving a cut of 10 per cent in 
prices over peak after-war prices of 1920. 
The client would gladly have cut prices 
25 to 40 per cent to have moved his 
stocks, 


Our program developed sales volume for 
the spring months of 1921 in excess of 
the same months of 1920, which until then 
represented that clieat’s high water mark 
for sales. 


For some years past, our services in sales 
promotion have been available to manv- 
facturers, distributors, retailers. | These 
services, including the development of 
carefully planned programs to move mer- 
chandise of varied character at a profit. 


These services are available to clients 
whose volume is large. To other clients 
with smaller volume. Also to those whose 
enterprises are in a formative stage. 


These services include 
(direct mail, newspaper, trade paper, 
magazine), complete campaigns worked 
out to the utmost detail. 


Whether client’s operations be small or 
large, we endeavor to deliver the fullest 
advantage of our seasoned experience in 
the arena of selling, where certain of our 
most outstanding successes have been fe- 
corded under conditions no more favorable 
than the present. 


We expect to assist several additional 
clients to not only weather the present 
economic storm, but to also place them 
securely at the forefront as a result 
using present obstacles in their path as 
stepping-stones to greater sales and suret 
profits. 


Possibly we can also serve you. Without 
obligation you may write us freely, frankly, 
in detail, of your sales problems, and ex 
pect in reply to receive in return an 
equally frank opinion. 


James C. Johnson, and Associate Counsellors 
119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, New York 


NOTE:—Each week’s issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, as 
for years past, carries on the last page, next to 
back cover, our Sales Promotion announcement. 
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Photo by U. & UL 
THE sales manager of an eastern 
company tells, in a forthcoming 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, why 
he has discontinued the practice of 
paying drawing accounts to sales- 
men. In the present era, when 
compensation practices are under- 
going most careful scrutiny by the 
executive heads of concerns in 
many fields, his remarks are espe- 
cially pertinent. 


ONE of the most encouraging 

aspects of the present business 
situation is that executive leaders 
of the majority of our biggest com- 
~— seem to be keeping their 
eads and are taking constructive 
measures to correct the attitude of 
those who incline to hysteria. The 
symposium, by eight company of- 
ficers, which forms the leading fea- 
ture of this issue, summarizes some 
of the methods being used toward 
the end of stabilizing business. 
Page 276. 


* * * 


SOY ORE Help and Less Hell for 

Salesmen’’ is the vigorous 
title of another article by Bennett 
L. Moore, scheduled for an early 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Tax Payments “As Usual” in Jacksonville 


If your own city came within 15 per cent of its total tax collection this season— 
it did as well as Jacksonville! And Jacksonville, closing its tax ‘year in July, 
was 10.2 per cent over the Florida average. A key center, the major city of the 
State, an important territorial market—positively covered by a 7-day morning 
medium, “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper”’—— 
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Significant News 


e @ @ Another rise in commodity prices this week is 
welcomed by seekers for early buds of promise. The 
Irving Fisher index number advanced from 83.1 last week 
to 83.8. 


@ @ @ Roger W. Babson who had the luck or the 
perspicacity to call the turn in the stock market last Fall 
is out with a prediction that general business in the Mid- 
dle West will show a marked improvement in the last 
quarter of this year. Foreign demand for agricultural 
products, he thinks, will start the ball rolling in the right 
direction. 


@ @ e Factory employment in July, as shown by the 
Department of Labor index numbers, fell off 4.56 per 
cent from June and was 16.90 per cent less than in July, 
1929. Payrolls lost 8.56 per cent from June and 22.71 
per cent from July, 1929. This is the first decided indica- 
tion this year that wages as a body are not holding their 
own relatively. 


@ @ @ Improvement in the building situation is seen 
in the July filings of plans in 589 communities as collected 
by S. W. Straus. Compared with June there was a gain 
of 1.6 per cent whereas generally there is a decline 
amounting on the average to 13 per cent. But in July, 
1929, the filing were 36 per cent higher. 


@ @ @ There was nothing very stimulating about the 
Radio Corporation of America’s income statement for the 
last six months when they came out after skipping a quar- 
ter—gross of $52,732,077 compared with $60,439,593 and 
net of $505,098 compared with $4,996,437. But in the 
circumstances, the showing was not so bad as might have 
been expected and there is reason to believe that the worst 
IS Over. 


@ @ @ The same may be said of Chrysler's report for 
the second quarter and the half year. For six months 
sales dropped from $227,968,786, in 1929, to $139,030,- 
488, in 1930, and net from $18,095,239 to $3,408,856. 
It is significant, however, that net income in the June 
quarter was about the same as for the half year, only 
$180,717 having been contributed in the first quarter. 


® @ @ Plymouth Motors, subsidiary of Chrysler, an- 
nounced this week a roadster at $535 and a reduction in 
its coupe to $565. The Plymouth roadster price is the 
lowest ever put on a Chrysler product. 


® @ @ Durant Motors has secured exclusive right to 
build Mathis cars for the Pacific Coast Mathis cars are 


One of the oldest of the French cars and are fourth in 
volume in that country. 


® @ @ General Motors sales to users in July num- 
bered 80,147 cars compared with 97,318 in June and 
147,079 in July, 1929. Sales to dealers were 70,716 com- 
pared with 87,595 in June and 157,111 in July, 1929. 


Sales to foreign dealers were 79,976 compared with 189,- 
8 a year ago. 


@ @ e Automobile financing in June involved 332,- 
852 cars on which $141,888,578 was advanced, compared 
with 384,520 cars and $178,983,835 in June 1929. 


e@ @ @ The rubber market, now struggling with the 
lowest prices in its history, was further deranged this 
week by the refusal of a large number of Dutch producers 
to have anything to do with restriction plans. Their 
opposition was on the ground that small native producers 
would take advantage of the restrictions imposed on the 
large producers. 


e @ e A compilation of comparative earning reports 
and dividend action by leading companies since July shows: 
number reporting increased earnings, 133; number te- 
porting decreased earnings, 329; number reporting un- 
changed dividends, 629; number reporting increased 
dividends, 3; number reporting decreased dividends, 20; 
number reporting dividends passed, 20. 


@ @ e@ Black is the most popular color for automo- 
biles this month, having put blue back into second place, 
Duco reports. The sombre hue thus returns to its original 
favor for the first time since lacquers put the colors of the 
spectrum at public command. Is it a sign of change in 
taste or of mood? 


@ @ e Advertising in August monthlies and July 
weeklies, expressed in dollars, amounted to $12,074,587 
compared with $12,048,225 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to National Advertising Records. For 
eight months the total was $136,170,919 compared with 
$129,494,840. 


@ @ @ Sears Roebuck sales in the four weeks ended 
August 13 were 8.7 per cent less than in the same period 
last year. There was little change in the number of stores, 


but considerable change in the dollar value of the goods 
sold. 


@ @ @ Copper touched 1034 cents a pound last week, 
the lowest in the last twenty years, but in well informed 
copper circles a more confident feeling prevails than has 
been in evidence for some time. 


@ @ @ There may be a lesson for faint hearts in 
the announcement that Coty is increasing its advertising 
expenditures for this year, on top of its income report for 
six months, showing $1,103,470, compared with $1,945,- 
813 in the same period last year. 


@ @ @ Foreign trade figures for July show a loss of 
33 per cent compared with July, 1929, and imports of 
38 per cent. No indication here that the new tariff rates 
are exerting a stimulating influence. 


@ @ @ The popular radio broadcaster who keeps up 
the spirits of his listeners by cheery items seemed to get a 
special kick last week out of the copper statistics showing 
a large increase in the production figures. The industry, 
which is struggling with excess of material, was not so 
pleased with the information. 
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How Eight Firms Are Showing 
Weak-Kneed Buyers the 
Fallacy of Stalling 


Perhaps the greatest menace to general 
business during a period when condi- 
tions are not up to par is the scared 
buyer who can’t think constructively 
enough to understand that inaction is 
the most pernicious course he can pur- 
sue. Eight business leaders tell here 
what they are doing to help these 
““wait and see” fellows to gain a more 
constructive viewpoint on the subject. 


Salesmanship is Cure 
for Unwarranted Thinking, 


Hoover Head Declares 
By H. W. Hoover 


President, The Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio 


HE Hoover Company have just started four of the 

most able representatives of our sales educational 

division on country-wide tours, to hold special meet- 

ings of our entire sales organization to call to their 
attention the necessity, at this time, of their greatest pos- 
sible activity. 

We are attempting to instill in the consciences of our 
sales organization the fact that Herculean effort is now 
necessary, and for them to attempt through the use of 
charts to drive home the fact concerning the enormity of 
volume of business that is now being done, and the fact 
that people are largely depressed because of having their 
attention so largely called to the percentage of declines 
over last year, when many of the world’s all-time high 
records were established. 

The recent statement of Calvin Coolidge we feel can 
be used to great advantage to help the purchasers see their 
obligation to buy at this time. However, the great use 
we are making of the chart is the fact that sales organiza- 
tions must match conditions with intensity of effort. What 
we are trying to drive home is the fact that a sales or- 
ganization must also be doing its part now, the same as 
must the purchaser, if business is to be revived. 

We are dealing with the thought that business depres- 
sions are 40 per cent psychological, and that salesmanship 
is a very proper cure for adverse and unwarranted 
thinking. 

We are using market charts showing the enormity of 
our sales possibilities, contending that even though busi- 
ness is depressed there are still plenty of people who can 


purchase, but that increased effort must be made to locate 
these prospective purchasers. 

Unemployment probably exists to the extent of 10 per 
cent, which means that of the 40,000,000 population 4,- 
000,000 are out of employment. We are calling special 
attention to the 36,000,000 still employed, and contrasting 
the 36,000,000 with the 40,000,000 by means of a large 
chart with small dots, to drive home the thought that 
there is not a great difference in the actual picture, but 
mostly in the thinking of people. 

The writer recently, in a meeting with our own organ- 
ization, asked for the hands of all who actually knew 
people out of employment. Out of the twenty-five present, 
only two hands were raised, and in response to questions 
to these two people they agreed that they knew a hundred 
people at work for everyone whom they knew as being 
out of employment. It is negative news that leaves a 
lasting impression, and it is most unfortunate, indeed, 
that our business economists and prognosticators are con- 
tinuously calling attention to the declines in business and 
employment, without, in any manner, attempting to illus- 
trate or call attention to the enormity of the business vol- 
ume still being done. 

To bring attention to this we use a chart, reducing to 
train loads the comparative carloads of freight hauled 
by the railroads the week of June 28 of this year, con- 
trasted with the same week of last year, showing the 
number of observers who would have to be stationed 
merely to watch this enormous amount of merchandise 
being transported, which is being bought. 

Another very illuminating fact we use is that seemingly 
savings deposits with the banks are, on the average, in- 
creasing rather than decreasing, indicating that the public 
has not started to draw on its enormous reserves which 
total $29,000,000,000 in savings accounts and owned by 
approximately 47,000,000 people, or almost two a family. 

In a way, it seems unfortunate that, in times such as 
this, saving deposits should increase, in that now is the 
time, through the activities of sales organizations, these 
reserves should be drawn upon, and purchases made to 
assist in keeping labor properly engaged. 


‘False Economy” Talk 
Brings Sales Increase 


in 1930 


By P. H. Davis 
President, Champion Dish Washing Machine Company), 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


E ate bucking the ‘wait and see’’ problem by 
trying to drive home the thought that it is false 
economy to put off buying a labor-saving device 
just because business is poor. 

When a machine will save time, labor and money, poof 


business is no excuse. In fact, there is just that much 
more need for equipment that will effect savings. 
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Our business for the first six months of 1929 was very 
good. The fact that the first six months of 1930 were 
even better would seem to indicate that we are working 
along the right lines. 


“When Cash is Tight 
Protection Becomes a 


Necessity”’ 


By P. W. A. Fitzsimmons 
President, Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 


Photo by Anne Shriber 


te Detroit, Michigan 
HEN confronted with the hard time story, our 
% salesmen emphasize the fact that no sane busi- 
al ness man can possibly afford not to avail him- 
- self of insurance protection in times of depres- 
n8 sion. To be without coverage may lead to insurmountable 
B° difficulties in the event of even moderate disaster during 
- a petiod when cash is at a premium, as it is with most 
we business men at the present time. 
Furthermore, the fact that our company is a purely 
word mutual institution whose profits are all returned to its 
4 membership, necessarily impresses the purchaser more 
8 vividly during these days of compulsory thrift than during 
wor the easier days. 
Foster Cooperative Spirit 
ea More Than Ever, Says 
and Dictaphone Head 
4 By L. C. Stowell 
President, Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
+ ie New York City 
tal E have men scattered throughout the United 
con- States and Canada, and after all is said and * 
the done they use their own judgment in what to , Mea 
dl say and do when the prospect says “I can’t I ceca es 
dise buy now.” 
I feel that the best way to handle the situation is to 
ngly make the cooperative spirit within our own organization 
ad function better than ever before. If the salesman has ex- 
‘blic hausted all of his resources, then the manager should take 
hich a hand. For a large account which means work in more 
1 by than one city, as many accounts do, everyone who comes 
wile in contact with such a situation must step in and do the 
ie best he can to see that the deal is closed and the order 
Prt received quickly, : 
roe Only this morning I had occasion to call up the gen- 
er eral auditor of one of the large organizations to help one 
of our branches get an order. It is that spirit of coopera- 
tion which seems to me to do more than anything else 
to close business more quickly. 
Copeland Stresses Saving 
in Its Campaign Against 
Hard Times — 
" By K. S. Baxter ae 
om by President, Copeland Refrigeration Company of New York, Inc., == 
; false New York City sen 
device E have several departments in our business and When the buyer says, “Busi- = 
we have carefully analyzed the proper sales ness is rotten. I’m holding — 
, poor arguments to fit each particular situation. off buying until things pick oan 
much For instance, in our commetcial business, up,” Hoover Company sales- SS 
butchers and storekeepers generally can actually save money men get out some real sell- ‘ 
(Continued on page 298) ing ammunition. 
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Filling station attendants point out the advan- 
tages of Tiolene, showing the customer the sealed 


bottle. 


Pure Oil Company Doubles!4 


4 


Dealers with “Packaged” Tiolene 


developed by The Pure Oil 

Company, Chicago, and in- 
troduced only a few months ago, has 
already resulted in doubling the 
number of dealers who distribute this 
company’s highest-grade _ product, 
“Tiolene,” and it is expected that the 
increase, amounting to several thou- 
sand new dealers, will reach at least 
150 per cent during the current sea- 
son, according to executives of the 
company. 

Under the new dispensing plan, 
Tiolene is delivered to the motorist’s 
crank case from branded, sealed bot- 
tles, thus guaranteeing him a full 
measure of genuine, pure, clean oil 
of the quality and grade he orders. 
No bottles are taken away by the 
motorists and they can be refilled and 
sealed only at the Pure Oil Com- 
pany’s bulk plants. The bottle 
opener used by the attendant in the 
presence of the motorist is of special 
design, which punctures the cap, thus 
making it unfit for use a second time. 

The bottle itself is also of special 
design, being 18 inches high and 
only 234 inches outside diameter. 
This displays the clear color of the 
oil, which is one of the identification 
marks of Tiolene, to best advantage, 
and renders the bottle easily grasped 


RADICALLY new _ method 
A of merchandising motor oil, 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


and handled, and the odd, cartridge 
shape of the container is so distinc- 
tive that it is remembered by the cus- 
tomer and is itself a preventive of 
any effort at substitution. The 
Tiolene emblem and the words, 
“Guaranteed One Quart When 
Sealed. The Pure Oil Co.” are 
blown in the bottle and the grade of 
the oil is lithographed on the bottle 
cap, together with the trade name 
and the name of the company. 
Bottles are filled at the company’s 
own bulk plants by means of cali- 
brated and sealed precision measuring 
pumps which have been adjusted be- 
fore sealing by the state or local 
sealer to pump one full quart, plus 
the excess quantity necessary to com- 
pensate for the small residue which 
adheres to the sides of the bottle 
when the oil is poured out. They are 
then placed into crates, each of which 
holds sixteen bottles, and are de- 
livered to Tiolene dealers and to the 
company’s own stations by fast motor 
trucks. They are displayed by setting 
the rack in a conspicuous place. 
Empty bottles are returned to the 
plants in the crates in which they were 
received. Upon arrival at the plants 
the bottles are drained without being 
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removed from the crates, and then, by 
a continuous operation, they are 
washed inside and out, dried, refilled 
and sealed, ready to be delivered 
again to sales points. 

The “bottled in bond” product 
met an immediate and hearty response 
from dealers, company executives 
said, because: 

1. It wins confidence by making 
substitution impossible ; 

2. A hard-to-display product 1s 
made easy to display and sell; 

3. It brings repeat business ; 

4. It enables the dealer to reduce 
his inventory and increase his rate of 
turnover ; 

5. It is in line with the modern 
trend of merchandising; 

6. It is backed by adequate adver- 
tising of a specific article. 

‘Motorists have been cheated and 
imposed upon outrageously by the 
substitution of cheap oil and the 
adulteration of good oil with poor 
oil,” these executives said. “All large 
marketing companies know this and 
they have tried various ways of curb- 
ing the practice, but with only mod- 
erate success. The adulteration of 
bulk oil with cheaper oil is so easy 
and so difficult to apprehend without 
chemical analysis, it has become 4 
practice so prevalent as to cause most 
of the oil companies no little com 
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cern. There have even been cases where 
crank case drainings were used to 
dilute good motor oil. That not only 
is fraud of a reprehensible kind, but 
it hastens the ruin of many a car. 

“It is impossible, of course, to state 
the exact extent of the practice. We 
are saying 35 to 40 per cent in our 
advertising and that is conservative. 
In the fall of 1924 the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau undertook a 
survey of this practice and out of 216 
investigations found 109 guilty of 
substitution. Of the 109 found 
guilty, 78 were filling stations and 31 
were garages. 


Oil Frauds Are Rife 


“More recently, the S. F. Bowser 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
manufacturers of gasoline pumps, 
published a report which reads, in 
part: ‘According to statements pub- 
lished by the American Fair Trade 
Association, the Consumer’s Protective 
Bureau, high officials of oil companies 
and others, there exist at the present 
time a great many retailers who sell 
the motorist lubricating oil of a grade 
inferior to that demanded and pre- 
sumably purchased for the price of 
the superior product. In many cases 
this is done by the station employes 
without the knowledge of owners or 
managers, the difference in price, or 
in some cases the entire proceeds of 
the transaction, being pocketed by the 
dishonest individual.’ 

“"While this latter class of sub- 
stitution is comparatively easy to pre- 
vent by the installation of proper 
checking methods, measuring equip- 
ment and personal supervision, it is 
substitution by the station owner him- 
self which causes the oil companies, 
and more especially the motorist, the 
greatest amount of concern. Some oil 
companies place seals or locks on each 
drum after it has been delivered and 
the measuring pump installed, others 
seal all oil storage tanks, still others 
recall display signs in the hands of 
dealers found to be dishonest and re- 
course is had even to legal measures. 
Since January, 1927, one manufac- 
turer is reported to have recalled signs 
from more than 2,000 dealers.’ As 
this report was published in Decem- 
ber, 1927, the manufacturer referred 
to evidently had apprenhended over 
2,000 cases of substitution within ten 
months! 

“The Bowser sutvey also quotes the 
American Fair Trade Association to 
the effect that: ‘When the investiga- 
tion began about six months ago, 
neatly 50 per cent of the samples of 
oil proved to be substitutes.’ 

_ While substitution and adultera- 
tion are unpleasantly widespread 
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evils, giving short measure is perhaps 
almost as common a practice. 

“Sealed Tiolene eliminates all these 
evils, and because it does so convinc- 
ingly and obviously it appeals strong- 
ly to honest dealers who want to gain 
and hold the confidence of customers. 

“Then too, it presents numerous 
features which make it easy to display 
and sell. Compare this neat, clean 
rack of attractive bottles with the 
usual messy oil drum and_ battered 
quart measure. The oil drum is kept 
hidden, as a rule, because it is un- 
pleasant to see; the dealer is proud to 


aint 


Tiolene 


Sor your 


100% Super- Pennsylvania MOTOR O1L 


The rack displaying bottled Tiolene 
is placed in a conspicuous place at 
the filling station. 


display sealed Tiolene and he does so 
easily and effectively by merely setting 
the rack of bottles on the pump block 
or in some other conspicuous place. 
The necessary display signs are already 
on the rack. 

“When he serves a customer with 
gasoline, air or water, he doesn’t wind 
up by merely asking, ‘How’s your 
oil?’ He hands the customer one of 
these clean, attractive bottles and says, 
‘Have you seen this? Motor oil in 
sealed bottles for your protection 
against substitution, adulteration, and 
short measure. The Pure Oil Com- 
pany guarantees this to be 100 per 
cent Super-Pennsylvania motor oil; 
dust-free, dirt-free, and substitution 
proof. They guarantee the quantity, 
too; see, blown in the bottle right 
there at the bottom. If you want to 
be sure you're getting the grade you 
ask for, just look on the cap of the 
bottle. This is Tiolene, the same 
high-grade oil you've been buying, 
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but now the company is putting it up 
in sealed bottles so you'll be sure 
you're getting the genuine Tiolene 
and a full measure of it. Why, they 
even put a few ounces extra in every 
bottle to make up for the little bit 
that sticks to the sides when we empty 
the bottle into your crank case!’ 

“Another good approach is to ask 
a gas customer to guess how much oil 
there is in a sealed Tiolene bottle. 
This arouses his interest and gives the 
attendant a chance to tell him about 
the merits of sealed Tiolene.” 


Speeds Up Turnover 


The plan is said to bring almost 
100 per cent repeat business, because 
the product is of the highest quality 
and motorists who once learn of this 
assurance of quality and quantity will 
not be content with the old methods 
which have long aroused their sus- 
picions. 

It enables the dealer to reduce his 
inventory and speed up his rate of 
turnover, because he buys in smaller 
quantities and sells a larger volume. 
Formerly he bought a drum; now he 
buys only as many racks of bottled 
Tiolene as he needs to last until the 
truck calls again, which is only a few 
days unless he is a small dealer in an 
isolated location. Company execu- 
tives estimate that it will enable the 
average dealer to reduce his inventory 
one-half to one-third. 

They also point out that the new 
method of distribution is in line with 
the modern trend of merchandising, 
which is to dispense with barrels and 
other bulk containers and to market 
products in attractive, dirt-free, adul- 
teration-proof packages of convenient 
size and price. 

Finally, the product is backed by 
adequate advertising of a _ specific 
article. Advertising motor oil, gaso- 
line, and other bulk goods is difficult 
because of the lack of something spe- 
cific that the prospect can recognize 
and identify when he sees it. Many 
oil companies feature test tubes and 
other laboratory apparatus to empha- 
size the scientific research behind their 
products, but motorists can’t recognize 
any test tubes when they stop to have 
their oil changed and tests wouldn’t 
mean a thing to him if he did see 
them. Motor oil to him is just motor 
oil which he buys at intervals because 
he has been advised to do so. He 
asks for “good oil” and hopes he gets 
it, although he probably doubts 
whether he does. 

But here is something specific and 
tangible. It can be pictured and de- 
scribed, and when the motorist sees it 
he recognizes it instantly. He asks 

(Continued on page 299) 


A Recipe for 
a Successful 
Sales Bulletin 


BY WILLIAM GEORGE STELTZ 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia 


Our four rules for writing successful bulletins: 


We use only simple language, every word 


of which is familiar to our salesmen. 


We make it as personal as we can, and 


cram it with human interest. 


We confine all of the letter material to 


the actual work of selling. 


Every item the letter contains is both 


brief and practicable, and we never in- 
clude any inspirational material. 


HERE is nothing as effective, 
in our opinion, as a sales bul- 
| letin, issued regularly and fre- 
quently, to make members of a 
sales force feel that they are in in- 
timate touch with headquarters, to 
furnish good, workable, selling ideas 
and to inspire by example. The bul- 
letin we send to our salesmen every 
day is one of the most important de- 
tails of our management, because it 
gets results. It is worth a great many 
times its cost, and it is successful for 
the reason that we have studied the 
subject for years and put into practice 
a few simple rules we have learned 
from experience. A bulletin must be 
human and direct enough to keep the 
men keyed up to the selling pitch by 
continually emphasizing the idea that 
success is not a temporary attainment, 
but an every-day test of ability. 
Every week or so, it seems to me, 
I hear some sales executive say that 
he is thinking of discontinuing his 
sales bulletin because his men do not 
read it, or that he has tried out a 
bulletin and has found it didn’t pay. 
This is strange to us, and I am sure 
that the fault in such cases is with 
the material of the bulletin, and not 


with the salesmen. I do not know 
of any class of men who are as hun- 
gry for productive ideas as salesmen, 
and it should be the sole function of 
a sales bulletin to feed them ideas to 
help them sell their merchandise. 

In the first place, we do not call 
ours a “bulletin.” We label it our 
“daily letter,” and we try to give it 
the aspect of a personal communica- 
tion. It has four pages, is processed 
in facsimile typewriting on inexpen- 
sive paper, and is mailed regularly 
every weekday. And in writing it we 
follow these four simple rules: 

1. We use only simple language, 
every word of which is familiar to 
our salesmen. 

2. We make it as personal as we 
can, and cram it with human interest. 

3. We confine all of the letter ma- 
terial to the actual work of selling. 

4. Every item the letter contains is 
both brief and practicable, and we 
never include any so-called inspira- 
tional material. 

In writing a salesmen’s bulletin, I 
am sure that the importance of sim- 
plicity of language cannot be exag- 
gerated. Long words, “high-flown” 
language and anything that suggests 
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“writing down’’ to the men are just 
so many handicaps to the securing of 
attention, and so many discourage- 
ments to the reading of a bulletin. It 
is surprising how many men who can 
talk forcefully and interestingly when 
standing on their feet fall into a stiff 
and lordly style when they write any- 
thing. We write our daily letter just 
as we would talk to our men face to 
face, and then we edit it to the fewest 
possible number of words. 

The most effective English is the 
simplest and I am convinced that 
about 95 per cent of the large amount 
of material used to spur men on to 
high-pressure selling is over the head 
of the average good salesman. To 
be read 100 per cent, a sales bulletin 
must be written in the language the 
men use themselves in selling and 
talking with one another. 

In applying our second rule, we 
recognize good work by the publica- 
tion of personal notices, frequently 
list the group of salesmen leading in 
a contest or the selling of a specialty, 
and encourage our men to do better 
than the next fellow. When a sales- 
man sets a record or accomplishes a 
creditable piece of work, he knows 
his effort will be recognized in the 
letter, and we usually place such 
notices in a feature position on the 
first page. . 


Humanize the Bulletin 


As an example, one of our letters 
for last month carried on its first 
page, set in caps and boxed, this 
statement: “And now another one 
from J. C. Worden. What do you 
think? That is the second stock 
order from Worden in two days— 
that is one a day. Connecticut 
knows about Philadelphia hardware, 
all right, and J. C. Worden. We 
appreciate the business, Worden, and 
congratulate you in telling you it is 
a very fine record.” 

And in the same Daily Letter, on 
page 3, we recognized another man’s 
effort in this way: “Epting down in 
North Carolina is doing a good job 
on Biddle inner tubes. This is a par- 
ticularly good job and we are wonder- 
ing why everybody doesn’t get started 
with it.” 

Personalize a bulletin—humanize it 
—and it will be read by all the sales- 
men who receive it. But to furnish 
the means of selling more goods it 
must contain much other material, 
and in applying our third rule we 
confine our Daily Letter to informa- 
tion and news that will aid in selling. 

It is a mistake, I am sure, to com- 
bine prices with selling material in 
a regular bulletin. We occasionally 
mention a price or two in a letter; 
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but we never announce prices or price 
changes in it. Our price bulletin is 
entirely different; it is mailed to the 
sales force once a week, contains 
nothing but price information, and is 
put out in a form that is readily 
posted in the men’s catalogues. 

The difference is similar to that 
between a technical journal and a 
newspaper. When a man sits down 
to read one, he doesn’t want to read 
the other. Prices are a technical de- 
tail of our business, and, although 
they are important, they are not, as a 
tule, interesting reading. The Daily 
Letter is interesting, and I think that 
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ample, early in the spring we were 
pushing “Valley Green’ lawn mow- 
ers, and on the first page of several 
letters we printed the names of the 
first twenty-five men who were lead- 
ing in sales. The campaign had for 
its goal the selling of more than 100 
mowers a day, and finally a letter 
announced that the goal had been 
reached. Here is a small sample of 
the text from page two: 

“The great campaign of Valley 
Greens reached its highest point on 
Friday, May 16. Congratulations, 
men, everybody! 

“Many new names have appeared 
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“We write our daily letter just as we would talk to our men, face to 
face, and then we edit it into the fewest possible number of words.” 


One reason for its success is that we 
have separated it completely from 
ptice information. 

In the publication of selling facts 
and information, however, we fre- 
quently refer to advantages in price, 
as, for instance, this item: “If you 
will refer to page 47 of the May 
live Wire Special (our monthly cat- 
alogue), you will note the very low 
selling prices we have on electric 
brand pocket knives. Four dollars a 
dozen should sell heaps and heaps of 
these. It’s a real item at the price.” 

Sometimes we use the greater part 
of one or several letters to advance 
4 special sales campaign. As an ex- 


and we are very happy to make the 
record. 

“G. F. Field with six; Glass, down 
in Richmond, Virginia, with seven; 
Norman Dickson with one; Baylor 
with two more, and Robert Stewart 
with one. Busler continues his every- 
day performance; he has kept that go- 
ing for the entire two weeks.” And 
so on. 

In stimulating sales on new and 
seasonal goods we find the letter in- 
valuable. For instance, in the letter 
of May 15 we headed an item, “Get 
the Business in the Next Thirty 
Days,” and then printed the following 
reminder: 
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“Arsenate of lead powder for 
treating lawns to kill beetles will be 
in demand in the next thirty days. 
There is no product better for the 
killing of beetles than arsenate of 
lead powder, and your bringing this 
item to your dealers’ attention will 
get you a lot of business.” 

This got results, as such items in- 
variably do, and we find the letter just 
as valuable in calling attention to 
manufacturers’ direct advertising ma- 
terial, which we frequently enclose, 
and in putting over special deals of 
various kinds. For example, several 
weeks ago the following early news 
item was one of a number that made 
a deal successful with our men. Here 
it is: 

“The great contest on the Reming- 
ton Paring Knife Deal continues, and 
it seems the leaders are becoming 
more closely bunched. Whitbeck 
records another sale, bringing his total 
up to six, just under Newell in At- 
lantic City. As we have it recorded, 
the four leaders are as follows: 
Eberbach, eleven; Roach, ten; Newell, 
nine; Whitbeck, six. 


Double-Barreled Items 


Sometimes,: also, we use a double- 
barreled item—a specialty familiar to 
the men, tied up with one they have 
overlooked. In doing this, we find 
it more effective to mention what a 
salesman is doing with the un- 
familiar item, rather than to give 
editorial advice regarding its sale. 
This is simply taking advantage of 
human interest. For instance: 

“Particular notice to A. B. Haupt 
over in New York City—who is 
cleaning up, it seems, on that No. 150 
golf bag at $1.27 each. Yes, sir, 
$1.27 each. Here’s an_ illustration: 

. Golf bags come in our mind; 
but we really started out to tell you 
that Mr. Haupt is sending in orders 
for between four and six Valley 
Greens every day. He has decided to 
set his own quota.” 

Our last rule is that every item in 
the letter shall have a practical and 
a direct bearing on the work of our 
sales force. I am convinced that 
great quantities of good paper and 
printers’ ink are wasted every week, 
and that a vast amount of salesmen’s 
time is devoted to unproductive read- 
ing, because of the publication of 
so-called inspitational stuff by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. There is 
a thousand times more inspiration, 
more real incentive to effort, in the 
knowledge that Bill Jones is edging 
up in a contest, or that Harry Smith 
is putting over larger sales in the next 
territory, than in any amount of im- 
aginary hokum. 


Alemite’s Year-Around Contest 
Promotes Year-Around Sales Effort 


TWO-WAY, continuous sales 
contest plan which has been 
employed for the past five 
years by Alemite Corporation, 
Chicago, is believed by its sponsors 
to incorporate all the advantages of 
the periodical sales contest, while 
eliminating its objectionable features. 

Alemite conducts simultaneously 
two separate contests; one among dis- 
tributing organizations as such, the 
other among individual salesmen of 
the same organizations. Both are 
perennial, the former being a six- 
months’ contest conducted twice a 
year, the other a monthly contest 
every month of the year. The prizes, 
however, go to salesmen in both con- 
tests. 

The purposes of the six-months’ 
contests are to promote a spirit of 
rivalry among the forty-nine distribut- 
ing organizations, to encourage them 
to sell the entire line, to foster a 
sense of esprit de corps among mem- 
bers of each organization, and to re- 
ward members of those organizations 
which make the best sales records. 
Those of the monthly contests are to 
bring steady, conscientious and intelli- 
gent effort on the part of individual 


salesmen and to reward each in ac- . 


cordance with his own performance, 
regardless of the standing of the dis- 
tributing organization of which he is 
a member. 


Equal Chance for All 


The monthly contest also comple- 
ments the other as, obviously, the 
efforts of the salesmen to win indi- 
vidual monthly prizes contribute to 
the success of their organization in 
the longer contest. 

There are no periodical sales con- 
tests, with their resulting surges and 
lulls of interest and effort. 

Exceptional care has been exercised 
to give everyone an equal chance, and 
sO to encourage everyone to strive for 
a reward, by equalizing conditions, 
basing rewards on attainment of 
quotas, and precluding the possibility 
of any few star salesmen or strong 
Organizations running away with the 
Major prizes in every contest. 

In the first place, the distributing 
organizations are divided into two 
groups, the twenty-four largest dis- 
tributors constituting one group, the 


Here is a continuous contest plan for both distribu- 
tors and salesmen which equalizes conditions so that 
every man is encouraged to strive for one of the 
prizes. Through changing from cash to merchandise 
prizes, the company has stimulated a far greater in- 
terest among the salesmen’s wives than has here- 
tofore been possible, selection of awards shows. 


BY jJ. F. KER WIN 


twenty-five others, another. This 
avoids forcing a large distributing or- 
ganization, with a correspondingly 
large quota, to compete with a small 
one which has only a small quota, and 
vice versa. 

Each distributor is assigned a defi- 
nite quota, based on the car popula- 
tion of his territory and other factors 
which determine the potential volume 
of business there. The winners in 
each group are those who attain the 
highest percentages of quotas, without 
reference to which piles up the great- 
est total volume of sales. 

To equalize conditions still further, 
particularly general business condi- 
tions in the different territories, a 
handicap or contest quota is estab- 
lished at the beginning of each six- 
months’ contest. This handicap is 
each distributor’s cumulative quota at- 
tainment for the preceding twelve 
months. For instance, if a distributor 
wrote 85 per cent of his assigned 
quota during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the start of a six-months’ con- 
test, to write 100 per cent of his con- 
test quota it would be necessary for 
him to make only 85 per cent of his 
actual sales quota for the period of 
the contest. Since every office is 
handicapped on the basis of its past 
achievement, it is an easy matter to 
judge from the contest standing each 
month whether individual organiza- 
tions are continuing to do work com- 
parable to the preceding twelve 
months’ performance or are _back- 
sliding. 

Regardless of the distributor’s con- 
test quota, however, his men cannot 
participate in a prize unless their or- 
ganization shows better than 65 per 
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cent attainment of the actual sales 
quota assigned it. 

This requirement is commonly re- 
ferred to as “the old jinx, ineligi- 
bility,” and it frequently works havoc 
with the chances of some distributing 


organizations which, but for the fact. 


that they have an accumulative sales 
quota of less than 65 per cent, would 
be well up in the race. At the time 
this was written, for example, the dis- 
tributing organization which had the 
second highest contest quota attain: 
ment in its division was barred f~ 
competition because its acci 

sales quota attainment was on: ... 
per cent. 

As this is an accumulative quota for 
the period, however, any organization 
which is out of the running for a 
time on this account may get back in 
the race by increasing its attainment 
to 65 per cent before the expiration 
of the contest. 

In each six-months’ contest this year, 
the five distributing organizations in 
each division which have made the 
highest attainment of contest quota— 
provided they also have an attainment 
of 65 per cent or more of their actual 
sales quotas—are awarded prizes total- 
ing 50,000 merchandise credits. Ther 
is no difference between the awards 
to the two divisions; each gets 50,000 
merchandise credits. ; 

The prizes are awarded winning 
organizations in each division accord: 
ing to the following ratio: First 
place, 2714 per cent; second place, 
2214 per cent; third place, 20 pet 
cent; fourth place, 1714 per cent: 
fifth place, 1214 per cent. 

As a merchandise credit represents 
five cents’ worth of merchandise at 
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From the type of prizes selected, it is evident that Mrs. Alemite Salesman is just as 


wholesale prices, the 200,000 credits 
distributed in the two six-months’ con- 
tests during the year cost Alemite 
Corporation $10,000. 

While these prizes are won by dis- 
tributing organizations, they go direct- 
ly to the salesmen who are members 
of winning groups, and not to the 
listributors personally. | Moreover, 

are distributed according to a 
‘he assures each salesman who 
isa member cf a winning organiza- 
tion a commensurate number of mer- 
chandise credits, regardless of the 
number of salesmen in his particular 
organization. Thus, if an organiza- 
tion with twenty salesmen should win 
frst place, each salesman would re- 
ceive the same number of credits as 
he would if he had been a member of 
a winning organization of only five 
salesmen. 

At the beginning of the current 
contest F. A. Hiter, general sales man- 
ager, addressed a letter to the home 
of every salesman, directing it jointly 
to the salesman and his wife, if any, 
and he also addresses an open letter 
to all salesmen in every issue of “Con- 
test News,” published monthly to 
provide the necessary encouragement 
and keep distributing organizations 
apprised of their standing. Consider- 
able space is also given the contests 
in the ‘“Alemite Gun,” a monthly 
house organ. 

The individual salesmen’s contest 
Continues throughout the year, with 
Ptlzes being awarded on the basis of 
individual quota attainment each 


interested in the contest as ber husband. 


month. Quota requirements are not 
cumulative. 

Here again there are two divisions; 
senior salesmen, whose annual quotas 
are in excess of $60,000, and junior 
salesmen, whose annual quotas are 
$60,000 or less. 

Salesmen are “required’’ to register 
their intention to participate in the 
individual contests, but in practice 
one who earns a prize is not penalized 
for having neglected to register. Any- 
way, they are asked to sign a post 
card, saying, “Please enter my name 
in the contest records because I have 
made up my mind to be a Quota 
Buster every single month in 1930.” 

It is said that about 80 per cent of 
them are registered and that the other 
20 per cent are mostly new men who 
may feel that the gesture of signing 
such a declaration would reflect too 
much conceit on their part. 

All salesmen are assigned definite 
quotas, based chiefly on their terri- 
tories, with a minimum quota for each 
month. 

Salesmen are rewarded for attaining 
100 per cent or more of their monthly 
quotas according to the following 
scale: 

Per Cent of Junior Senior 
Quota Points Points 

99.5 to 149.5 120 180 

149.4 to 199.5 180 360 

199.5 and up 360 360 

As a “‘point” represents five cents 
in merchandise at wholesale prices, 
120 points are good for $6 worth. 

Salesmen are furnished a thirty- 
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four-page merchandise prize catalog 
in which several hundred articles are 
pictured, described, and priced in 
terms of points. They may choose 
any article in this catalog. If they 
desire some expensive article that 
costs several hundred points, they may 
let their credits accumulate until they 
have enough. 

Some idea of how Alemite sales- 
men work to win these awards may be 
gained from the fact that the sum of 
$12,000 has been set aside for these 
monthly contests during the current 
year. This may not all be paid out, 
of course, but on the other hand, it 
might be necessary to appropriate even 
more. 

The two-way, continuous contest 
plan has numerous advantages over 
other kinds of contests, Mr. Hiter 
believes. 

“We tried many kinds of contests 
before we introduced this plan five 
years ago,” he said. “It is hardly 
necessary to point out the objection- 
able features of the typical periodical 
contest. Suffice to say that none we 
ever tried was entirely satisfactory. 

“This plan retains the interest of 
salesmen throughout the year, it gives 
every one an equal chance, it gives 
every Organization a fresh start twice 
a year, it encourages salesmen to work 
steadily and intelligently all the time, 
instead of spurting a few weeks, then 
letting down, it furnishes both group 
and individual competition, and it re- 
wards all worthy salesmen liberally.” 

(Continued on page 297) 
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QUESTION: ‘‘What can I buy for 


$2,400 per year in national advertis- 
ing for a luxury account?” 


ANSWER: ‘“‘Twelve full pages* in 
THE ANTIQUARIAN, the 


monthly magazine of antiques and 
old masters, bought™ by more than 
11,000*** American families of 


wealth and standing**** ™ 


* 


Full pages—type sizes 8% x 12. 


Subscriptions never sold on clubbing of- 
fers or short term special rates. 


# 


*** Net paid average for first six months 


1930—11,131 (A. B. C.). 


****Check up on new subscribers for fifteen 
day period by certified public account- 
ants showed better than fifty per cent of 


new subscribers’ names appear in Social 
Register. | 


Anriquarian 


Edited and Published for the Cultured American 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Door Bells Versus Postage Stamps 
As Market Research Tools 


HEN a business executive 
has determined upon a 
certain field investigation 


his next thought is “How 
can these facts be obtained most eco- 
nomically?” If the personal interview 
method is suggested, the question, 
“But isn’t the mail questionnaire 
cheaper?” immediately crops up. No 
satisfactory answer is possible with- 
out considering the nature of the in- 
formation needed. 

Regardless of the method of field 
research employed, the first thing to do 
when a difficult market problem arises 
is to get all of the accessible published 
material. | Many surveys have been 
conducted in the past when the facts 
needed were wholly or partly obtain- 
able from public sources. The more 
usual situation is that the published 
material is too old or that the source 
cannot be fully depended upon. 
Bibliographical work, however, clearly 
limits the survey to securing facts not 
available through other channels. 
Most libraries have indices of period- 
icals making recent material quickly 
and easily examined. 

A comparison between the per- 
sonal interview and the mail ques- 
tionnaire divides itself logically into 
four parts—type of material collected, 
selection of subjects, validity of re- 
turns and cost a report. Each of 
these will be treated separately. 

Simple ‘yes’ and “no” questions 
may receive equally satisfactory an- 
swers from personal interviewing and 
mail questionnaire. If, however, the 
= reads, ‘“What brands of soap 

0 you use?” the personal interview 
is apt to bring more satisfactory re- 
sponses. The personal interview will 
often bring out complete facts, 
while the mail questionnaire usually 
obtains only the barest. 

Towards the end of the question- 
naire you may wish to ask, “What 
make of car do you expect to buy 
when you turn in your present one?” 
By mail the answers are likely to be, 
largely, “Don’t know.’’ Yet an ex- 
perienced investigator will find: “Like 
my car, but the Y has a better ap- 
pearance and a faster pickup. Z has 
a fine engine, but I don’t think it 
looks as well.” The interviewer is 
able to extract such information by 
indirect questions. The reasons given 


BY PERCIVAL WHITE 


Which is the better method to employ in gathering 
facts for a market research—personal interviews or 


the mail questionnaire? 


This is the question Mr. 


White discusses in his third article on research prob- 
lems and their solutions. Other articles in this series 
appeared in the issues of July 12 and July 26. 


are entered as “additional informa- 
tion.” This supplementary material 
may prove of greater value than the 
facts for which the survey was 
originally authorized. Extra informa- 
tion is difficult to obtain in the case 
of the mail questionnaire. 

The personal interview secures 
more complete facts, it secures com- 
ments, it secures information about 
local situations. Taken as a whole, 
this extra information often forms the 
meat of the survey, because it is the 
basis for determining trends. The 
mail questionnaire, except under un- 
usual circumstances, collects only the 
more superficial facts and opinions. 
The usual purpose of a market survey, 
however, is both to collect facts and 
to determine trends—what changes in 
the product wll cause future sales to 
increase, what advertising appeal will 
be best, what policy changes will in- 
crease dealer satisfaction. 

When the personal interview is 
used, specific persons can be listed for 
the investigator. More commonly, 
persons are listed according to in- 
come, geographic location, occupation, 
etc. A certain number of interviews 
can be called for and obtained in each 
grouping. The mail questionnaire is 
different because, no matter how care- 
fully the mailing list is selected, there 
is no possible way to place pressure 
upon desirable respondents. A dis- 
proportionate number from a_ sub- 
class may reply. Widows alone may 
answer, to choose an extreme exam- 
ple, or only men. Sometimes, more- 
over, it is just as important to hear 
from those who are not inclined to 
answer. Indeed, experience indicates 
that users of a product are more likely 
to answer a mail questionnaire re- 
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garding it than are non-users. Yet 
the personal interview brings reactions 
from both users and non-users equally 
well. 

Both the personal interview and the 
mail questionnaire will, if properly 
utilized, produce accurate returns. 
When experienced field investigators 
are used and they know in advance 
that a considerable portion of their 


work will be checked, true informa- © 


tion may be expected. On mail ques- 
tionnaires, the Procter & Gamble 
Company checked up on a large 
number of mail reports by means of 
subsequent personal interviews. It 
was found that the information given 
on the mail questionnaire had aver- 
aged about 85 per cent correct. 

Complicated and long consumer 
questionnaires cannot be successfully 
handled through the mails under or- 
dinary conditions. Some mail ques- 
tionnaires have been known to draw 
as high as a 50 per cent response, or 
better; yet a 10 per cent return is 
about the best which can be depended 
upon, even if the questionnaire, ac- 
companying letter and mailing list are 
carefully prepared. This means that 
each complete report costs forty cents 
for stamps alone. The enclosed tre- 
turn envelope may, instead of being 
stamped, be sent out under a mail 
permit, but this is apt to cut down 
responses considerably. Ten cents 
more a teturned questionnaire must 
be allowed for paper, envelopes and 
(sometimes) a small reward for an- 
swering the questionnaire. One can- 
not figure the direct cost of obtaining 
a response by mail from this class of 
respondent at less than fifty cents 4 
report. 

(Continued on page 293) 
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James G. Lewis has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the national advertis- 
ing department of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, succeeding Charles J. Feldmann, 
resigned. Mr. Lewis has been with the 
department since July, 1929. . . . 
PAUL CORNWALL SMITH, for several years 
an account executive with the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, has become vice-president 
in charge of industrial sales development 
of the Wales Advertising Company, Inc. 
— ANNA L. ROGERS, adviser on 
design, color and fashion, has been ap- 
pointed consulting stylist of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills. Former instructor in design 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
other instiutions, Mrs. Rogers acts as fash- 
ion adviser for seventy department stores. 
, Davip E. SAMPSON, for the past 
six years with the national advertising staff 
of the New York Daily News, the last 
three with the Chicago office, has resigned 
to join the advertising department of the 
Minneapolis Journal. . . . MARION 
SKERTEN, recently assistant fashion editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal and director 
of the Children’s Shop of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed Paris fashion 
representative of the Irish Linen Guild, 
with offices at 20 rue de la Paix. ; 
A. J. BOURGEOIS is now production man- 
ager of Bauerlain, Inc., advertising agency 
of New Orleans. . . . Howarp §&. 
Davipson, for the past three and a half 
years a member of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company advertising sales organiza- 
tion, is now on the advertising sales staff 
of Better Homes & Gardens, at Chicago. 
. . . At C. Joy, for the past several 
years publicity director for the Great 
Western Power and the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Company, at San Francisco, will 
also fill a similar position with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, there. . . . 
GLENN H. Cox has joined E. A. Clarke 
Company, Philadelphia agency, as copy- 
writer and layout man. He was formerly 
with Eldridge-Northrop, Inc., Trenton, 
New Jersey. . . . NORMAN P. Roop, 
vice-president and director of the Hercules 
Powder Company, has returned after an 
extended business trip abroad, where he 
made an analysis of European business con- 
ditions with the idea of opening new 
markets for Hercules products. . . . 
GoopHUE LIVINGSTON, JR., has joined the 
sales personnel of Visugraphic Pictures, 
Inc, New York. He was for many years 
an executive of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany and Freeborn & Company there. 
‘ JOHN J. Forey, formerly adver- 
tising manager of A. C. Allyn & Company, 
1S NOW an account executive and advertis- 
ing writer for Albert Frank & Company, 
at Chicago, specializing in merchandising 
and sales promotion. . . . H. E. 
Cassipy, sales research director and adver- 
tising manager of Axelson Manufacturing 
ompany, Los Angeles, has joined the 
McCarty Company. . . . JoNnas-UHL- 
FNHART Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, 
has changed its name to Jonas Advertising 
Agency, following the resignation of Uhlen- 
hart to join the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
Pany there. . . . Scott Howk Bowen, 
radio advertising counselor, is now in the 
Chrysler Building, New York. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island 


Resources 


The total resources of all Rhode 
Island banks for the year ending 
June 30, 1930, were $596,846,491. 
This represents an increase of $12,- 
441,418 over the previous year. 


Savings deposits in all Rhode Island 
banks for the year ending June 30, 
1930, amounted to $345,430,- 
472.87. While the savings for 
1930 were below 1929, they are 
ahead of the 1928 savings account 
figures. 


The Providence Journal 
and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a circulation of more than 
128,000 net paid, offer advertisers 
an excellent opportunity to reach 
this highly concentrated market. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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O. H. Cheney to Direct 
a Nation-wide Survey 
of Book Publishing 


Publishers, book sellers and other 
branches of the book industry are 
sponsoring a nation-wide survey of 
manufacturing and distribution costs 
and market opportunities in this field. 
The work has just been started under 
the direction of O. H. Cheney, former 
New York State Superintendent of 
Banks and more recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Irving Trust Company, 
New York. 

“The survey will not concern itself 
with the current headline situation in 
the industry,” Mr. Cheney said, ‘‘ex- 
cept as it may be found to be a re- 
flection of basic economic conditions.” 
The National Association of Book 
Publishers, under whose supervision 
Mr. Cheney is working, includes in 
its membership publishers of books 
sold at a wide range of prices. The 
so-called “dollar publishers” are mem- 
bers. ‘They are trying what they call 
an experiment to discover whether 
lower book prices will increase the 
relatively small profits of publishing,” 
he explained. “Other publishers, the 
majority, are convinced that the ex- 
periment will fail. 

“The survey will be concerned with 
book costs and with merchandising 
methods. It may be found, for in- 
stance, that costs may be somewhat 
reduced by standardization. Of course, 
this refers to standardization in manu- 
facture only, not in contents. 

“The program,” Mr. Cheney contin- 
ued, “is not planned to fight anyone 
or anything, except those uneconomic 
conditions which hamper author, pub- 
lisher, manufacturer and retailer alike. 
“The great merchandising problem is 
to develop bookstore distribution of 
books. The bookstore is and will un- 
doubtedly continue to be by far the 
principal outlet. The drugstore will 
never become a bookstore because it 
sells some kinds of books any more 
than it has become a jewelry store 
because it sells cheap bracelets and 
watches. The drugstore or the cigar 
store cannot replace the bookstore be- 
cause it is organized to handle only 
pickup goods, a few fast-selling titles. 
It is physically impossible for the 
average drugstore to stock a real selec- 
tion of books and it is psychologically 
impossible for drugstore personnel to 
advise bookbuyers or serve them in 
the way they want to be served. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt, that 
the drug and cigar chains may prove 
to be valuable outlets for certain lim- 
ited types of books. 
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O. H. Cheney 


New England Companies 
Seek Summer Visitors 


New England manufacturers are mak- 
ing organized efforts to capitalize 
upon the annual influx of summer 
visitors, the industrial committee of 
the New England Council reports in 
summarizing returns from a survey. 

Of the nearly 300 firms who reported, 
90 per cent have one or mote signs 
bearing the firm name on the factory; 
54 per cent show product name, 
brands, or trade-mark; 49 maintain a 
product display room at the factory; 
11 have signs inviting travelers to 


. visit the factory; products of 43 pet 


cent are displayed and sold by local 
merchants; 25 sell at retail at plant 
to out-of-town customers, and 62 per 
cent invite customers, prospects and 
sales representatives in other parts to 
“vacation in New England and visit 
our plant,” it is shown by the New 
England Council survey. 


Frigidaire Used to Cool 
Contest Tennis Balls 


Because tennis balls are subject 
to temperature—bouncing faster 
in hot weather than in cold—the 
Amateur Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion is employing refrigerators 
to keep them at even tempera- 
tures for championship matches. 
At the recent matches at Wim- 
bledon, England, where players 
from twenty-seven nations par- 
ticipated, a Frigidaire was used 
for this purpose. Another 
Frigidaire cabinet supplied cool 
drinking water. 


Del Monte Will Start 
Largest Campaign on 
Individual Fruits 


California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, beginning October, 1930, 
will shift advertising emphasis from 
Del Monte fruits as a line, to specific, 
individual campaigns on Del Monte 
peach halves, sliced peaches, pears, 
apricots, pineapple and fruits for 
salad. Separate magazine advertising 
schedules have been laid out for each 
of these varieties, each schedule call- 
ing for full-color pages in leading 
women’s magazines. 

Peaches, the most important single 
canned fruit item in point of volume 
sales, will have the strongest advertis- 
ing support. 

Combined with the specific advertis. 
ing on vegetables, tomato sauce and 
coffee, the 1930-31 campaign repre- 
sents the largest advertising Del 
Monte has ever run. The magazine 
program will be supplemented by 
window display cards and other dealer 
helps. 

The latest expansion step of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation is its en- 
trance into the Florida field, a plant 
for packing and distributing grape- 
fruit to be built at Tampa, according 
to R. M. Barthold, president. A sub- 
sidiary company will be incorporated. 


Iron Fireman to Develop 
Business in the Orient 


The Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Oregon, is pte- 
paring to extend its sales westward 
with the first shipment, recently, of 
automatic coal burners to Japan. 
New steamship services, recently in- 
augurated at Northwest ports by the 
N. Y. K. Lines, now affords ten-day 
service to the Orient. 

Iron Fireman has national distribution. 


MotoMeter Transfers 
Operations to Toledo 


General offices of MotoMeter Gauge 
& Equipment Corporation are being 
moved from Long Island City, New 
York, to Toledo. The change in- 
cludes the automotive division an 
the Nagel Electric Company and the 
Bakelite branch, both affiliated with 
Moto-Meter. It follows the recent 
merget of the Safe-T-Stat Company, 
National Gauge Company and Nagel 
and MotoMeter. 

Executive offices will remain in New 
York. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, fefrigera- 
tion department, Cleveland, to Maxon, 
Inc. Detroit. Effective January 1, 1931. 


PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY, 
Stamford, Connecticut, Petrol and Nokol 
oil burners, to Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc. New York City. 


KaRI-KEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sioux City, Iowa, Kari-Keen luggage car- 
riers for automobiles, to N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. Effective January 1, 1931. 


STERLING ENGINEERING COMPANY, fadi- 
ator control, valves and other steam spe- 
calties, and UNITED INVESTMENT SHARES, 
Inc. Milwaukee; HoBerG PAPER Com- 
paNY, Green Bay, Wisconsin, paper prod- 
ucts, and PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COoM- 
pANY, New York, horse shoes and steel 
forgings, to the Dunham, Younggreen, 
Lesan Company, Chicago. 


TEMPLE Tours, INC., Boston, and ENTER- 
PRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cam- 
bridge, copper boilers and coils, to Nelson, 
Duncan & Harlow, Inc., Boston. Maga- 
zines, newspapers and direct mail for the 
former; trade journals and direct mail for 
the latter, with newspapers in 1931. 


KaRASTAN RuG MILLs, New York City, 
to Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., of 
that city. 


W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY, Columbus, 
Ohio, Lamneck laundry dryer, for com- 
mercial and household use, to the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee. 


PaGE-DAvis SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING and 
TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE, pub- 
lisher of reference books and service relat- 
ing to Federal State Regulation and pro- 
ceeding in Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion cases, both of Chicago, to Vander- 
hoof & Company, there. Magazines and 
lass publications for the former. 


Cassy Company, INc., New York City, 
designers and makers of lighting fixtures, 
to P. F, O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York office. 


‘cE DEE Propucts CoMPANY, Philadel- 
Phia, Spee Dee Kleen, new household 


French dry cleaner, to E. A. Clarke Com- 
pany, there. 


Heads Tubize Advertising 


leonard F. Smith, for the past ten years 
gaged in sales promotion and advertis- 
M8 agency work, has been placed in charge 
0 advertising and sales promotion for the 
Mt. ze Chatillon Corporation, New York. 

t. Smith was at one time advertising and 
“és promotion manager for Stehli Silks 
‘poration, and more recently has con- 


4 . . 
ucted his own sales promotion service. 


ston Agency Moves 


elson, Duncan & Harlow, Inc., Boston 


rettising agency, is now located at 234 
‘tendon Street. 
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The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


Why This 
Nation-Wide 
Recognition of 
the Monitor 2? 


The reason why more than 12,000 
retailers use the Monitor can be 
summed up in one word—RESULTS! 
Here is evidence in these statements: 
A Furrier in Milwaukee— 


“IT am now fully convinced that the 
Monitor is the best advertising medi- 
um I have so far found.” 


A Department Store in Miami— 


“It is the means of adding many 
new members to our already big store 
family.” 


A Shop in Seattle— 


“We wish again to acknowledge 
the splendid response which has at- 
tended our advertising in the Mon- 
itor.” 


If your products are sold through re- 
tail stores you will be interested in 
our unusual merchandising service. 
Write for information. 

TP 23-8/30 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U. S. A. 
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Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Sales Up 62 Per Cent; 


3,235 at Convention 


Sales of Williams Oil-O-Matic oil 
burners in the first seven months of 
this year were 62 per cent greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1929, 
C. U. Williams, president of the 
Williams OilO-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, told 3,235 dealers, salesmen 
and service men affiliated with his 
Organization at the sixth international 
Oil-O-Matic convention in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, this week. Sales of the 
company’s Ice-O-Matic refrigerator 
models increased 41 per cent. 

A new Ice-O-Matic in an eight-foot 
cabinet, containing nearly thirteen 
square feet of shelf room and intend- 
ed for the average family, was shown 
at the meeting. It will sell for $350. 
In addition to a display of all 
Williams products, national advertis- 
ing and sales helps, there were shown 
displays of kindred products, present- 
ed by thirty-one national concerns— 
among them the American Radiator 
Company; Johns-Manville Company, 
and the United States Radiator Cor- 
poration. 


United and A. & P. 

End Cigarette War 

The United Cigar Stores Company of 
America and the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, largest retailers 
of cigarettes in the United States, have 
advanced the retail price of ‘‘15-cent’”’ 
cigarettes to two packs for 25 cents. 

Since the price-war started last year, 
these companies have been retailing 
the 15-cent brands at 12 cents a pack, 
or even less. Since they cost them 
11.28 cents, the 12-cent price has 
realized a profit for them of 6 per 
cent. On the 1214-cent basis the gross 
profit would be 10.81 per cent. 

A & P, whose cigarette volume is 
now nearly as large as the United 
Cigar Stores, has undersold the tobacco 
chains, offering two packages for 23 
cents. 

United Cigar Stores’ advance is now 
effective in New England, the Middle- 
west and Northern New York State. 

Schulte Retail Stores, Inc., has also 
increased its prices on cartons to the 
same level. 


Farm Supply Firms Join 


The James Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, has taken over the 
assets of the Drew Line Company, Elmira, 
New York. 


William T. Young, Jr. 


Peerless Motor Names 
Young Sales Manager 


William T. Young, Jr., for the past 
year sales and advertising counsel for 
the Peerless Motor Car Corporation, 
has been appointed general _ sales 
director. He succeeds R. B. Nettle- 
ton, who resigned to organize an 
automobile distributorship in Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Young has been vice-president of 
the Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
advertising agency there. 


Q. R. S. Neon Expands 


Q. R. S.-De Vry Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturers of music rolls, Neon tubing, 
movie cameras and other products, is now 
establishing a national organization to han- 
dle Neon light installations. Q. R. S.-De 
Vry has about forty-five companies in the 
United States licensed under their patents 
to manufacture Neon signs. 


Western Garage Owners 
Start Joint Campaign 


To prove that the terms “‘garage 
man” and “holdup man’ are 
not synonymous, H. William 
Nelle and Roy Juarez, of 
San Francisco, are sponsoring, 
through the Garage and Prop- 
erty Owners Association of 
California, there, a state-wide 
cooperative advertising cam- 
paign—the campaign in each 
city featuring the local mem- 
bers. 

Newspapers, posters and radio 
are being used. Ralph W. Brill 
Advertising Agency is in charge. 
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$500,000 “Big Push” 
Will Launch New 
Models 


In the “first big push’ for its new 
Radiola line, to start just after Labor 
Day, the Radio Corporation of Amer. 
ica will spend $500,000, Ernest H. 
Vogel, advertising manager, Radiola 
Division, New York, announced this 
week to SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The “‘mainspring’ of the campaign, 
Mr. Vogel said, will be the Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, Literary Digest 
and Collier's, supplemented by class 
and farm magazines, more than 200 
newspapers and a special nation-wide 
broadcasting series. Window displays, 
direct mail and other media are also 
scheduled. Lord & Thomas and 
Logan is the agency in charge. 

In anticipation of the campaign, 
Radiola distributors throughout the 
country have been holding a series of 
dealer meetings under the supervision 
of V. W. Collamore, manager of the 
division. 

R. C. A. expects soon to be turning 
out 9,000 sets a day. Seven thousand 
additional employes have recently 
been taken on, and the company ex- 
pects soon to have 20,000 employes at 
its Camden plant. 


Timken Newspaper Drive 
Announces Price Cuts 


Half-page space in twenty-five metro- 
politan newspapers is being employed 
by the Timken-Detroit Company, De- 
troit, to advertise price reductions on 
its models, T. A. Crawford, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 
The campaign started in full-page 
space in June. Reductions were made 
possible by lowered production costs 
and a 53 per cent increase in business 
in the first six months of this yeat, 
Mr. Crawford said. 

The lowest price Timken oil burner 
is now selling for $335. 


Heads Reo Branches 


Ernest W. Stephan has become managet 
branches for the Reo Motor Car Comper 
Lansing, Michigan. Mr. Stephan starte 
with Reo as representative in the rage 
district eight years ago. Recently he h* 
been zone manager at Philadelphia. 


Cincinnati Agencies Join 
ass 


Proctor & Collier Company and Doug: 
M. Allen Company, Cincinnati, advertisift 
agencies, have combined under the forme! 
name, with offices in the Proctor & Collie! 
Building. M. L. Pernice, Jr., with Procto 
& Collier for twenty-five years, continu 
president. Douglass Allen is vice-presidett 
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Coast-to-Coast Road 
Record to Texaco 


The automotive as well as the 
aviation coast-to-coast records 
have just been established by 
the Texas Oil Company with 
the completion, Tuesday night, 
by Cecil Hawley of a round- 
trip motor car run from New 
York to Los Angeles and re- 
turn in 141 hours and 34 min- 
utes running time—two and a 
half hours less than six days. 
Mr. Hawley is head of Texaco’s 
national road report division. 
Mr. Hawley’s record follows 
closely that of Captain Frank 
M. Hawks, superintendent of 
the company’s aviation division, 
who recently flew from Los An- 
geles to New York in twelve 
hours and twenty-five minutes. 
Both achievements are being 
emphasized in the Texaco ad- 
vertising Campaign. 


S ALE S_ 


Research Men to Make 
Tour of Laboratories 


A tour of laboratories has been ar- 
ranged by the National Research 
Council, to be made in October, when 
150 to 200 industrialists, executives, 
bankers and others interested in the 
laboratory research of big industries 
will visit them and see the latest de- 
velopments in industrial research. 

Laboratories to be visited are the Bell 
Telephone Company, Newark, Oc- 
tober 7; General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, October 8; General 
Motors, Detroit, October 9; U. S. Air 
Service, engineering division, Oc- 
tober 10; American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 11; Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, October 13; 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, October 13; United 
States Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, October 14; and National Can- 


ners’ Association, Washington, Oc- 
tober 15. 


a 


Swift Will Introduce 
New Product on Coast 

Swift & Company, Chicago, is to in- 
troduce a new shortening, to be manu- 
factured first in its new $2,000,000 
California plant and to be advertised 
‘na campaign which is expected to 
be the largest for a food product ever 
tun in the West. 


J. Walter Thompson Company will 
be in charge. 
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The First Section is a 40 Page Analysis 
of the 6 Billion Dollar Southwest Market 


“The Southwest Market” is a new book planned and written exclu- 
sively for executives definitely and seriously interested in increasing 
sales or locating branches in the Southwest. It is a book that will 
give you a complete economic picture of the Southwest without 
boring you for a moment. Part one discusses the amazingly rapid 
growth of the Southwest . . . describes its varied resources . . . and 
contains a terse comment as to its future possibilities. A chart shows 
the Southwest’s economic progress since 1900. And one table alone, 
“Indices of County Buying Power”, makes this book invaluable to 
any sales executive. In all, there are 144 pages of interesting infor- 
mation, authentic figures, comprehensive charts and maps in five 
colors. As this book is for executives only, there is naturally only 


a limited number of them. You 


will help us place them in the 
proper hands by writing on 
your business letterhead, or 

©} Southwestern Headquarters using the executive caida 
to American Business ae 
ie Southwest 
MARKET 


i eee ne en ee oe ee ee ee 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
503 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. Gi 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The Southwest 
Market,” to: 


Name 


coy send DALLAS | 
At TTS GEOGRAPHIC AND CONOMEC CHEATER | 


Company 
Address 


Title 
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Westinghouse Receiver 
to Broadcast Program 
in Nation-wide Test 


To demonstrate to radio listeners the 
fidelity of reception of its new set, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, will broad- 
cast parts of its regular weekly 
program next Tuesday evening, 
August 29, through a Westinghouse 
receiver. 

The program, sponsored by KDKA, 
the company’s station at Pittsburgh, 
will be carried over thirty-five N. B. 
C. stations. Parts of it will be trans- 
ferred without notice from the regular 
microphone to the receiver, where it 
will enter an auxiliary microphone to 
be carried back to the main transmis- 
sion outlet. 

To ascertain whether listeners can de- 
tect when these changes are made, Le 
Roy Staunton, advertising manager, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT, the com- 
pany has prepared “‘score cards’’ on 
which listeners are invited to note 
the times when the program is 
changed from the studio to the set. 


Oil Industry’s Code 
to Ban Air Prizes 


The National Committee of Inter- 
pretation of the Code of Practices for 
Marketing Refined Petroleum Prod- 
ucts of the American Petroleum 
Institute has decided to prohibit 
members of the institute from donat- 
ing products or prizes in any form 
to unaffiliated aviators or airport 
operators. 

‘A reasonable amount of product may 
be donated to engine manufacturers 
and airport and airline operators to 
test, for the purpose of securing ap- 
proval of such products.”’ 

Member companies are also urged not 
to carry newspaper or other advertise- 
ments for the benefit of airport 
operators, or other companies or per- 
sons not affiliated with the advertising 
company. “This does not prohibit a 
company advertising its own products, 
stating that designated airports, opera- 
tors or other companies or persons 
are using such products.” 


New Cannon Towel Line 


Cannon Mills, Inc., introduced this week 
at New York a new line of all-over col- 
ored reversible towels at a special showing 
for buyers from all parts of the country. 
Miss Virginia Hamill, stylist, and Oswald 
Knauth, vice-president of R. H. Macy & 
Company, addressed the opening meeting, 
at which more than 100 new items were 
displayed. The exhibit will continue until 
August 29, 


Paul C. Staake 


To Direct Advertising 
for National Union 


Paul C. Staake has resigned as director 
of advertising and publicity, in charge 
of sales promotion and other activities, 
of the DeForest Radio Company, to 
become advertising manager of the 
National Union Radio Corporation, 
New York. 

Mr. Staake is a former president of 
the Advertising Club of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. He was at one time a 
partner in the advertising agency of 
Peck & Staake. 


G. E. Start Radio Organ 


Full Range, a monthly publication, has 
been launched by the merchandise de- 
partment of the General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, to promote the new General 
Electric radio. L. G. Gilmore is editor. 


Pepsodent Girl Makes 
Debut on Broadway 


The Pepsodent girl has been 
added to that scintillating popu- 
lation of advertising characters 
above Broadway. 

Eighteen feet long, she appears 
in a 1914-foot swing. As she 
swings back and forth she is de- 
picted by fifteen separate figures. 
She is composed of 7,620 lights, 
6,000 pounds of galvanized 
sheet iron and 5,000 feet of 
copper wire. 

Her job is to depict the “swing” 
to Pepsodent toothpaste. The 
advertiset’s message is given in 
five flashes. 
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British Trade Mission 
Will Survey Orient; 
May Visit Canada 


A trade mission will leave England 
next month for a six months’ study 
of business prospects for British inter. 
ests in China and Japan. The mission 
will represent, particularly, the cotton, 
wool, oil and steel industries. Sir 
Ernest Thompson, past president of 
the Manchester Chamber of Com. 
merce, is in charge. 

The mission may travel to the Far 
East via Canada, in which case the 
cotton representatives may make a 
short stay there. Only a short visit is 
to be paid to Japan and some three 
months in China, the main districts 
to be visited being Shanghai, Hankow 
if possible, Northern China, Man- 
churia and in Southern China the dis- 
trict around Canton. 

The mission will study the present 
position of British trade, the methods 
of trading and manufacture now in 
use, transport and marketing, the 
tastes and preferences of purchasers 
and all questions affecting the sale of 
British goods in the Far East. 

While China’s foreign trade is con- 
stantly increasing and while other 
countries are increasing their share of 
it, the British share has declined from 
17 per cent of the import trade in 
1913 to 9 per cent in 1929. The 
British trade mission will make a 
study of this condition. 


Penn-Dixie Cement 
Names Sales Heads 


F, J. Selinger, Jr., has been appointed 
sales manager, and B. W. Drucken- 
miller assistant general sales manager 
of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corporation, with headquarters at 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Before joining the Penn-Dixie Cor 
poration some months ago Mr. Selin- 
ger was for twenty-three years with 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company; 
Mr. Druckenmiller previously was 
connected with the Crescent Portland 
Cement Company, at Wampum, Pen 
sylvania. 


Valentine Names Executives 


Recent changes in the sales staff of Vale 
tine & Company, paints, New York, have 
been announced by O. A. Hasse, vite 
president. E. W. Michael has been made 
director of trade sales, Frank P. Connolly 
of sales promotion, M. F. Emrich of it 
dustrial sales, Leonard Mould of Canadian 
interests; R. D. Sullivan, Chicago branc 
manager, and L. J. Lamb, who succeeds 
Mr. Connolly, in charge of the automotive 
branch in Detroit. 
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Door Bells Vs. Postage 
Stamps in Research 
(Continued from page 286) 


When personal interviews are used, 
aper, envelopes, printing, stamps, 
dc, usually total less than five cents 
, completed report, and sometimes 
much less. The main costs are the 
investigator's salary and expenses. 
Traveling investigators must have 
their expenses paid, while resident 
investigators are reimbursed only for 
outlays which are ordinarily repaid to 
aman working in an office. Inter- 
viewers can frequently be employed 
at a figure which makes the total 
direct cost of interviews approximately 
the same as that for comparable re- 
sults obtained through the mails. 
The type of ground covered makes 
a gteat difference in the cost. 

The office supervision for personal 
interview and mail questionnaire sur- 
veys is difficult to compare. As a 
matter of fact, the peculiarities of the 
survey affect the supervision expense 
more than the methods by which it 
is carried out. 


Mail May Not Be Cheapest 


As to cost, the conclusion is that 
the mail questionnaire may not be the 
cheapest way to get your facts, al- 
though for some purposes it is prefer- 
able. Resident investigators can 
sometimes be used more economically 
and are usually more speedy. Travel- 
ing investigators normally cost more 
because the traveling expenses must 
be added. On the other hand, they 
may be better qualified for a special 
job than are resident workers. 

The use of the telephone to make 
appointments and to check the valid- 
ity of interviewer’s reports is of long 
standing. Recently, however, some 
excellent surveys have been conducted 
by telephone conversations. In apart- 
ment house districts this is especially 
effective. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has broken 
down its lines into a ‘“Keytown” 
system and a ‘Sequence toll-call plan” 
has been created. Identification cards 
can be secured for investigators and 
these give the privilege of charging 
alls anywhere in the country. 

Group interviews or psychological 
tests, where the reaction of a consider- 
able number of people is obtained 
Concerning such matters as the best 
trade-mark, the best color for a pack- 
4g¢, or the best selling argument for 
advertising copy, are becoming more 
frequent. (Such tests are very ac- 
Curate but the conclusions apply only 
‘0 the possibilities which are tested). 


(Continued on page 295) 
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AGRICU 


as an 
LTURAL center 


Although, Houston is primarily a self: 
supporting industrial center, the area 
comprising the immediate Houston 
district presents boundless agri - 
cultural wealth. 

Deep rich soil, long growing seasons, 
an abundance of moisture and ade- 
quate transportation facilities assure 
a rapid and enduring agricultural pro- 
gress for the future. 

Among the present outstanding agri- 
cultural products from this area are 
cotton, rice, peanuts, potatoes, beets 
Figs, citrus Fruits, strawberries and 
truck. In addition, this area is noted 


for its live stock and dairy products. 


The agricultural wealth and the 
unlimited natural resources surround: 
ing Houston on all sides make this 
territory a profitable market For 


national advertisers. 


AN ADVERTISING CAM: 
PAIGN IN THE HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE WILL SECURE 
FOR YOU A LARGE SHARE 
OF THE SPLENDID_BUSI- 
NESS THIS MARKET AFFORDS. 


Houston's Major Medium 


HOUSTON 
“Texas Largest City 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. National Representatives 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


July Window Displays 


SA. bok 


MANA GESEN TT. 


in Forty-four 


Cities 


Check marks (,/) in City 
columns indicate the manu-| 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with'sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. The list is se- 
lective, representing the most 
active accounts. 
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Door Bells Versus 

Postage Stamps in 

Market Research 
(Continued from page 293) 


For example, the Coca Cola Company 
recently made a comprehensive test of 
the attention value of a number of 
window displays. The results were 
clear cut and plainly indicated the 
relative attention value of those dis- 
plays submitted to the test. Better 
displays might be created later and 
other factors besides attention value 
might be considered as important. 

Fashion counts measure the spread 
and wane of fashions. For example, 
black hats worn by women in any one 
locality or gathering place are counted 
periodically, and a graph made show- 
ing the vogue of such hats and its 
trend. 


Test by Two Methods 


The best method of testing the 
validity of facts found in the field is 
to use two methods to obtain them 
and to compare the results. Check 
your personal interviews by a mail 
questionnaire; add a little telephone 
interviewing; test some of your con- 
clusions, as the approval of a new 
package, for example, by psycho- 
logical methods. Careful planning 
permits the use of two or more 
methods of securing facts with little 
additional expense. 

One of our clients, for instance, 
wished a wide coverage of retail out- 
les throughout the country. His 
appropriation was limited. A plan 
was worked out whereby the twenty- 
five urban marketing areas where the 
company had its densest distribution 
were covered by personal interviewers 
and the remainder of the country was 
covered by mail questionnaires. A 
portion of the appropriation was set 
aside for use later if the returns from 
any area indicated further immediate 
work. In this way the two methods 
were used to check each other and the 
entire country was covered at a mod- 
erate cost. 

_ The traveling investigator is par- 
ticularly successful in complicated, 
intensive surveys which are limited to 
a few cities. Resident investigators 
ate very useful when detailed and 
complete data are needed in cities 
scattered over the country, and 
especially if time is limited. For far- 
flung coverage, where simple facts ate 
the primary requisite, the mail ques- 
tionnaire is effective. In any large 
Survey, personal interviewing should 

coupled with at least one other 
method of investigation. 


“OIReCT... 
to SELECTED 
MARKETS” 


ome 


and discuss 
“MARKET 
SELECTIVITY” 


FFICIENT sales-direction to- 

day demands careful selection 

of concentrated markets and 
use of the most direct sales-channels 
in reaching those markets. 


How to establish “the short route”’ 
to sales... DIRECT to SELECT- 
ED MARKETS... will be dis- 
cussed during the important 3-day 
conference of the 13th Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in 
Milwaukee, October 1, 2 and 3. 


America’s outstanding authorities 
on sales methods will appear on the 
program. Following each speaker 
you will have opportunity to offer 
your own problems for open discus- 
sion, drawing from the experience of 
1500 to 2000 sales and advertising 
executives who will be present. 


Pitan Now to Attend! 
Send reservations or write for Con- 
vention Prospectus TODAY! 
Address 


Direct Mail Headquarters 
Suite 404, Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A 


CONVENTIO 


Better Letters, 


and EX 


The Program 
— of the best 


ualified business au- 
thorities in America will 
appear on the complete 
3-day program during 
four half-day general 
sessions and six depart- 
mental meetings, on Re- 
tail, Financial, and In- 
dustrial Advertising, 
House 
Organs, and Advertising 
Production . . . the most 
complete and construc- 
tive sales and advertis- 
ing program ever pre- 
sented! . 


The Exposition 


An immense Advertis- 
ing Business Show, con- 
sisting of about 150 
booths, exhibiting 
modern equipment, new 
materials, processes and 
methods for efficient pro- 
duction and management 
of Direct Advertising. 


The 
Educational 
Exhibit 


A single idea gleaned 
from this exhibit may 
repay you many times 
over the small invest- 
ment you make in this 
trip to Milwaukee. Dis- 
play will include the 
“Direct Mail Leaders 
Exhibit”. 

Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Sales 
Promotion ane ers, 
Salesmen, Chief Exec- 
utives, will find it profit. 
able toCOME! 


POSITION 


of the DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER 1, 2, and 3, 1930 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; 


are signs in a good many quarters that retrench- 

ment is going beyond the bounds of reason, to such 
an extent, indeed, as to impair the forces of recuperation. 
This is obviously unwise where choice of action is open. 
In some cases it is the result of disappointment due to too 
confident assurances that the overturn in security values 
was not indicative of bad business conditions and would 
soon be forgotten in resumption of good times. In other 
cases the policy of rigid pruning is inspired by short- 
sighted views. In both cases the reasoning is 
unsound. No one will criticize lopping off foolish ex- 
penditures that grew up under the stimulus of piping 
prosperity, mistaken for normal conditions. There is a 
wide difference, however, between elimination of unneces- 
sary expense of worthless machinery and curtailment of 
forces that are essential to the foundations of sound busi- 
ness. Those who cripple their business structures not only 
put obstacles in the way of returning confidence but unfit 
themselves to seize new opportunity when it knocks on 
their door. If they blundered in thinking that good times 
would never end, they will only blunder at greater cost 
to themselves if they fall into the worse error of believing 
that the tide of recession will never turn. The longer 
the ebb the nearer at hand is the beginning of the flood. 


cw ss 


EW POPULATION STANDARDS: The growth 

of suburbs of large cities in the last decade or 

two emphasizes the need of careful examination 
of the new population figures as factors in determining 
buying power of markets. To publishers of newspapers 
the import of the hint is inescapable. Take for instance 
the case of Manhattan Island. Though no longer a city 
in itself, the island of Manhattan—for many years only 
a borough—occupies a position that gives it unusual value 
as an exhibit of current tendencies among urban centers. 
As everyone knows, the borough has been losing residents 
steadily in the last twenty years—the amount of the de- 


ner RETRENCHMENT TOO FAR: There 


crease in that period having been no less than 20 per cent. 
But instead of indicating that Manhattan has slipped back 
as a buying center those figures, rightly interpreted, prove 
just the reverse. For, while people have been moving 
into less settled parts of the city to live in, they have 
been doing more business than ever on the island, which 
is more and more being taken for workshop, store and 
office purposes. Evidence of this is seen in the fact that 
while actual residents of Manhattan have been dwindling 


by a fifth, assessed valuations of its real estate have been 
doubling. . Something of the same sort is going on 
in most of the large cities. This means that from the 
merchandiser’s point of view city populations are losing 
their importance as market data in favor of metropolitan 
district populations. 


> > 


OUND CLEARANCE SALES: A feature of this 
S year’s automobile market—clearance sales of models 
about to be superseded—is significant in more ways 
than one. On their face, these sales constitute a form 
of price-cutting of a kind which many students of the 
industry believed to be inevitable when the prevailing 
business depression first began to lay a heavy hand on 
demand for articles in the luxury price class. Packard 
took the initiative early in the summer with results that 
were gratifying as far as sales were concerned. Chrysler 
followed suit and did relatively well in the second quarter 
of the year, practically all of its earnings in the first half 
having been made in the second three months. Later 
reductions of a similar character by other companies prom- 
ise equally good returns. But behind these clear. 
ance sales there lies an idea which goes farther than mete 
liquidation of slow-moving stock. Formerly, under con- 
ditions like those now existing, makers of cars were in the 
habit of seeking to facilitate sales by giving extra allow- 
ances to dealers, unknown to the public, and so enabling 
them to enter into private bargains with customers who 
sensed the situation well enough to balk at regular prices. 
That was one of the reasons for the extreme secrecy that 
formerly surrounded the introduction of new models, the 
idea being to provide dealers with all the opportunity possi- 
ble for this kind of trafficking. This led to discriminatory 
practices and an unhealthy state in the market for used cars, 
which were pawns in the game of new-car selling on the 
basis of rebates to dealers. Packard frankly announced 
temporary price cuts for current cars with the intimation 
that new models would be brought out at former rates. 
In effect the automobile industry has adopted clear- 
ance sales in their most legitimate form. The public 
knows exactly what is going on. Those who are satisfied 
with cars that will soon be replaced by later models can 
save money by taking the passing models. Used cars have 
lost much of their mere trading value. Current price te 
ductions no longer exercise a disturbing influence as pos 
sible indices of generally lower levels. And, not least of 
all, the cause of honest merchandising is advanced. 
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Alemite’s Year-Around 
Contest Promotes Effort 
(Continued from Page 283) 


In previous years, Alemite paid 
cash prizes. This year it is paying the 
same amount of cash a point, but is 
buying merchandise at wholesale with 
the money and distributing merchan- 
dise prizes to the salesmen, thus giv- 
ing them the advantage of the com- 
pany’s large purchasing power. 

“We find merchandise prizes a 
greater incentive to salesmen, for 
three reasons,” Mr. Hiter said: ‘‘Be- 
cause they remain in the possession 
of the prize winner longer than cash, 
they offer actually greater reward for 
the same achievement, and they appeal 
more strongly to the wives of sales- 
men. 

“A large percentage of our sales- 
men are married and the nature of 
the prizes ordered so far is unmistak- 
able evidence that Mrs. Salesman is 
prodding Mr. Salesman to extra effort 
so she can satisfy her desire for some 
piece or pieces of merchandise which 
she has decided are not only desirable, 
but necessary, for her continued happy 
existence. 


Coffee Service Is a Goal 


“For instance, just a month after 
the start of our last contest, one sales- 
man requested that we set aside a 
beautiful coffee service which he knew 
he could not win in less than six 
months, at best. His monthly win- 
nings, compared with his work last 
year, are startling evidence that he has 
anew goal. Incidentally, he has re- 
minded us each month that we are to 
send his selection to him the moment 
his total number of prize credits 
makes it available. 

“Contest winnings ate announced 
in ‘Contest News’ about the fifteenth 
of every month. Salesmen often or- 
der an article before we have a record 
showing that he is entitled to it, thus 
showing that he has calculated his 
winnings correctly. 

“If merchandise prize awards have 
done nothing else, they have at least 
been the means of measuring the in- 
terest of our salesmen. When you 
send a man a check for $6, $9, or 
$18, not one in a hundred will write 
in to say “Thank you.’ The percent- 
age of unsolicited letters we get from 
salesmen who have received merchan- 
dise prizes convinces us that they pre- 
fet these to cash and take more inter- 
est and pride in them, so long as we 
select and offer articles which we 
would not be ashamed of ourselves 
but which, on the contrary, we are 
often tempted to buy for ourselves.” 
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“Uneeda Bakers” 


User 
Hollands 


M ; 2. 
Main Office & Publishing House The ag azine of th "New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS * a> uUTH Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Blvd. 
7 
Because: 


they, like Shredded Wheat...Log Cabin Syrup...Post 
Toasties... Kraft Cheese... Quaker Puffed Grains... 
Snowdrift... Kellogg Corn Flakes... Three Minute 
Cereals, and other nationally known food manu- 


facturers have realized, after a thorough study, 
that the market of the South is different. These 
seasoned advertisers have found that only one 
medium, HoLLanp’s, thoroughly covers this 
unique and rich market of the South...their 
consistent yearly programs prove that it 
pays to include HoLLAND’s on any 
national list. 


YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION 
WITHOUT COVERING THE SOUTH 
eee- AND YOU CAN’T COVER THE 
SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND’S 
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How Eight Firms Are Showing Weak-kneed 
Buyers the Fallacy of Stalling 


(Continued from page 277) 


Copeland Stresses Savings 
in Its Campaign Against 
Hard Times 


(Continued from page 277) 


by the use of Copeland equipment, because the current con- 
sumption costs much less than ice. We stress the point 
that in these times more than ever, operating expenses 
must be reduced and wherever there is a saving, the store- 
keeper must take advantage of it now. The capital in- 
vestment, we point out, can easily be handled on a time 
payment basis and the buyer is, therefore, by his ice bills, 
paying for Copeland now, whether he uses one or not. 

Another large field is the sale of electric refrigerators 
to owners of large apartment buildings. We point out 
that each owner is merchandising a product, just as we 
are. He is merchandising apartment space in competition 
with other apartment buildings. In a landlord’s market, 
where apartments are easily rented, he may do without 
electric refrigeration, but in a renter’s market, such as we 
face at present, he must keep abreast and place his posi- 
tion at least on a parity with his competitors who do have 
refrigeration. 

In a general way, we feel that business depressions are, 
to a large extent, psychological. We instill into our men 
the feeling that there is just as much business to be had 
today as any other time—only it may be a little harder to 
get. We hold more sales contests, more sales meetings, 
bring more pressure to bear and generally keep everybody 
on his toes. Through this means we have been able to 
keep out 1930 business actually ahead of 1929. 

The writer represents the New York subsidiary of 
Copeland Products, Inc. of Mt. Clemens, Michigan. Our 
factory business has been extremely good this year. As 
a matter of fact, our factory did almost as much business 
in the first six months of 1930 as in all of 1929, a 
previous high record. 


Quitters Never Win, 
Even When Business 


Is Bad 


By L. W. Miller 
Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, Chicago 


HEN business is poor with the hardware dealer 

he should check his losses and his profit. Invari- 

ably, he will find that he is making money on 

certain of his fairly long margin specialty lines 
and is losing money on the multitude of small purchases 
of the so-called “staple” items, which carry a margin less 
than his cost of doing business. 

A merchant who is successfully weathering this business 
depression, we invariably find has an eye for margins of 
profit and turnover. Any dealer who says “I am not 
going to buy now, but I’m going to wait until conditions 
get better” is not only standing still, but is slipping fast. 
Aggressive merchandising stands out more at a time like 
this than when times were good. 


New Sales Ideas 
Are Weapons of 


Dexter Folder Salesmen 
By F. S. True 
Dexter Folder Company, New York City 


E are endeavoring to combat the tendency of 
prospects to postpone purchasing machinery 
until business improves, by launching a cam- 
paign on “Obsolescence.” 

In the printing industry, a great volume of machinery 
has been in customers’ plants from fifteen to twenty years, 
which, on the basis of depreciation, should long ago be 
off their books. The machinery is obsolete. It has been 
replaced by the manufacture of more efficient equipment. 

By offering to take such obsolete equipment in on trade 
for new, modern machinery at a nominal allowance figure 
permitting us to scrap it and get it off the market where 
it will not be again in competition with the former 
owner, or ourselves, we are increasing our sales during 
the depression. We are urging our salesmen to use this 
line of argument to combat hesitancy in placing an order, 
explaining that such a procedure will place the buyer in 
a much more favorable position than his competitors. 

Salesmen are further urged to advise prospects that in 
view of existing conditions our factory is now in a position 
to make immediate deliveries and prompt installations. 


Preparedness Appeal Used 
to Speed Sales During 


Depression 
By C. C. Wintermute 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 


ERE is a letter which we have sent our customers: 
“Dear Mr. Merchant: 


‘You have purchased our line for a number of 
years; we know that you have always sold it at a 
profit; it has been a business-builder for you; it is an asset 
to your store, this point you have admitted to us; still you 
are postponing your purchase, why? We assume that you 
are under the impression that you will buy our merchandise 
for less money later in the year—let us advise you now 
that there will be no price change on our merchandise. 
“If you wait until the actual season’s demands are upon 
you, then you will be disappointed when you send us yout 
orders and expect immediate shipment, for it will not be 
possible for us to serve you with the quantity of out 
products which we know you will demand. If our prod- 
ucts are of the value to your institution that we think 
they are, then we urge that you anticipate now your fe 
quirements, for two reasons: First, that you may have the 
merchandise on your shelves and thereby reap the benefit 
of the profit; Secondly, to be able to serve the demands 
on Pendleton blankets, for it may be embarrassing to be 
compelled to tell your customer, ‘We are sorry, but we 
are just out of those blankets.’ 
“Check your sales carefully with last year, and you will 
find that business is not so bad after all.” 
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Pure Oil Company 
Doubles Dealers 


(Continued from page 279) 
for sealed Tiolene and he knows that 
is what he gets. 

The advertising campaign so far 
has been confined to newspapers, city 
postings, and highway bulletins, be- 
cause the sealed Tiolene has been 
marketed only in the Eastern, Central, 
and Northwestern marketing areas. 
Slightly more than 100 newspapers 
are being used. Copy is prepared in 
three sizes: from 1,750 to 1,000 lines 
for metropolitan papers, 1,500 to 800 
for average cities, and 1,000 to 500 
in the small cities. Insertions are 
slightly less than one a week. 

The copy used during April, May, 
June and July has all stressed the 
prevalence of fraud and substitution 
and pointed out, of course, how sealed 
Tiolene protects the motorists. Of- 
ficials of the company said, however, 
that this campaign has about accom- 
plished its purpose and that they 
would probably switch soon to copy 
that would bear down on the quality. 


Package Introduced in 1929 


Sealed Tiolene was first introduced 
experimentally in Cincinnati and 
Marion, Ohio, Philadelphia and Mar- 
cus Hook, Pennsylvania, during 1929. 
When it had met the tests there and 
facilities had been prepared, it was 
introduced throughout the company’s 
Central, Eastern and Northwestern 
marketing areas early in 1930. 

At that time, approximately 150 
salesmen were sent out to call on the 
trade, equipped with a printed broad- 
side, bottles, racks, crates, signs, and 
other exhibits. 

Tiolene was at first sold at retail 
in sealed bottles only at the company’s 
Own stations, then the service was 
tapidly extended to dealers. It is ex- 
pected that in time all retail outlets 
for Tiolene will use the sealed service 
exclusively. 

“Many have asked us why we don’t 
sell ‘Purol’ and other motor oils the 
same way,” executives said. ‘The 
answer is that Tiolene is our highest 
quality oil, it sells at a righer price 
than our other brands, and we are 
willing to spend the extra money to 
handle it this way. 

“The plan is more expensive, of 
course, and we haven’t changed the 
ptice of the product at all. It takes 
time and installation of special equip- 
ment to prepare for it also. For these 
feasons we are not prepared to intro- 
duce other products in similar con- 
tainers, even though the plan so far 
has been an unqualified success.” 
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O Sales and Advertising Executives who want 
accurate, down-to-the-minute information about 


Daily Newspapers 
General Magazines 


Foreign Language and 
Religious Publications 


we recommend that you send for details of a plan 
which places this Service at your disposal for 30 
days without obligation on your part. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE. 


CHICAGO 


Farm Papers 
Business Papers 


Radio Broadcast 
Advertising Rates 


Molloy Covers 
Make Selling Easier 


Whether your problem is to sell 
your product to potential customers, 
or your sales suggestions to your 
salesmen, or your advertising cam- 
paign to the dealers who handle 
your line, you must first gain their 
attention. It is here that Molloy 
Covers do their full share of the 
work on catalog, portfolio, sales or 
advertising plan, or any sales promo- 
tion material, to break down sales 
resistance and build prestige. Write 
us for suggestions and samples. 
There is no obligation. 


The David J. Molloy Co. 


2869 No. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York Address: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Radio for Results 
Number 10 


WHO? 


A stove company maintains a radio 
cooking school for one hour each 
week during the morning. As a re- 
sult of this effort, a membership of 
35,000 in the class has been signed 
up while it is estimated that approx- 
imately four times that many listen 
in. The cost for securing new mem- 
bers is four cents each. 


The complete story may be secured from 


Scott Howe Bowen, Inc. 
National Representatives of Radio Stations 


274 Madison Avenue New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 


Columbia System Seeks 


a Television Station 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
filed application with the Federal 
Radio Commission this week for an 
experimental television station at 
New York. 

The application was presented by At- 
lantic Broadcasting Company, a 
subsidiary, which operates Station 
WABC. It seeks a construction per- 
mit for a 500-watt visual broadcasting 
station to operate on a channel of 
2,778 kilocycles. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 
(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 


equals 100) 

Year 1930 Year 1929 
May 3 .... 120 May 4.... 155 
May 10 ... 118 May 11 ... 150 
May 17... 120 May 18... 149 
May 24 ... 123 May 25 ... 149 
May 31 ... 125 Jumel.... 144 
June 7 .... 126 June 8 .... 140 
June 14... 111 June 15... 142 
June 21 ... 106 June 22... 141 
June 28 ... 99 June 29... 121 
July 5 .... 94 Jaly6.... 141 
July 12 ... 91 July 13 ... 138 
July 19... 90 July 20... 138 
July 26... 83 July 27 ... 136 
Aug. 2... 78 Aug. 3... 136 
Aug. 9 ... 90 Aug. 10 129 
Aug. 16 .. 88 Aug. 17 137 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country, at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


F. W. Geisler Retires 


F. W. Geisler has severed his connection 
with Lord & Thomas and Logan, to devote 
his time to personal interests and foreign 
travel. Mr. Geisler has been with the 
Oranization over ten years. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 


‘submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 


pansion. Within four year his sales were nation- 
wide, running to 100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
es C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


IF YOU ARE NOW SUCCESSFULLY SELLING 
wholesale hardware jobbers in volume, there is an 
opening with an Al manufacturer of a_ staple 


plumbing supply commodity, the distribution of| R 


which has been pioneered in the wholesale hard- 


ware field. Give a concise record of your experi- 
ence, also age and salary now earned. Our own 
men know of this ad and replies will be held in 
confidence. Box 254, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. |The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details. 
. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO, 


tt: 
— ——— = 


a 


1413 WALL sT. FORT WAYNE, IND. 


WRITE more EASILY 


WITH 


PENCILS and LEADS 
A Million Users Know Their Superiority 
Listo Pencil Corp., Dept. B, Alameda, Cal. 


“GIBBONS 


knows 


Toronto u Winnipeg. 
NewYork Office 2152 Granbar Bidé. 


Thomas L. B 


